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— 
MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


To the early astronomers the earth 
was the centre of the visible universe, 
sun, moon, planets, and stars all alike 
revolving around it in more or less ec- 
eentric and complex orbits; and all 
were naturally thought to exist as ap- 
pendages to our globe, and for the sole 
use and enjoyment of man—‘the sun 
to rule by day, the moon and the stars 
to rule by night.” But when the Co- 
pernican system became established, 
and it was found that our earth was 
not specially distinguished from the 
other planets by any superiority of size 
or position, it was seen that our pride 
of place must be given up. And, later, 
when the discoveries of Newton and of 
the many brilliant astronomers who 
succeeded him, together with the ever- 
widening knowledge derived from the 
growing power and perfection of the 
telescope and of improved astronomical 
instruments, showed us the utter in- 
significance even of our sun and solar 
system among the countless hosts of 
stars and the myriads of clusters and 
nebulz, we seemed to be driven to the 
other extreme, and to be forced to rec- 
ognize the fact that this vast stupen- 
dous universe could have no special 
relation to ourselves, any more than to 
any other of the millions of suns and 
systems, many of which were probably 
far grander and more important than 


ours, and perhaps fitted to be the 


abode of more highly organized beings. 

During the last half-century, and per- 
haps much longer, popular writers 
have often dealt with the problem of 
the habitability of the planets by in- 
telligent beings and the probability of 
other suns being attended by other 
trains of planets similarly inhabited, 
and the most diverse and even opposing 
views have been held as to the infer- 
ences to be drawn from these supposed 
facts. Sir David Brewster held them 
to be almost essential to an adequate 
conception of the power and wisdom 
of the Deity and in some way bound 
up with the doctrines of Christianity, 
and this has been the view of many 
of the teachers of religion. On the 
other hand, the tendency of all recent 
astronomical research has been to give 
us wider views of the vastness, the 
variety, and the marvellous complexity 
of the stellar universe, and proportion- 
ally to reduce the importance of our 
little speck of earth almost to the van- 
ishing point, and this has been made 
use of by the more aggressive among 
modern sceptics to hold up religious 
creeds and dogmas to scorn and con- 
tempt. They point out the irrationality 
and absurdity of supposing that the 
Creator of all this unimaginable vast- 
ness of suns and systems, filling, for 
all we know, endless space, should 
have any special interest in so pitiful 
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a creature as man, the degraded or 
imperfectly developed inhabitant of 
one of the smaller planets attached to 
a second or third-rate sun; while that 
He should have selected this little 
world for the scene of the tremendous 
and necessarily unique sacrifice of His 
Son, in order to save a portion of these 
“miserable sinners” from the natural 
consequences of their sins was, in their 
view, a crowning absurdity too incred- 
ible to be believed by any rational be- 
ing. And it must be confessed that the 
theologians had no adequate reply to 
this rude attack; while many of them 
have felt their position to be untenable, 
and have renounced the idea of a spe- 
cial revelation and a supreme saviour 
for the exclusive benefit of so minute 
and insignificant a speck in the uni- 
verse. 

But, during the last quarter of the 
past century, the rapidly increasing 
body of facts and observations, lead- 
ing to a more detailed and accurate 
knowledge of stars and stellar sys- 
tems, have thrown a new and some- 
what unexpected light on this very in- 
teresting problem of our relation to 
the universe of which we form a part; 
and although these discoveries have of 
course no bearing upon the special 
theological dogmas of the Christian, or 
of any other religion, they do tend to 
show that our position in the material 
universe is special and _ probably 
unique, and that it is such as to lend 
support to the view, held by many 
great thinkers and writers to-day, that 
the supreme end and purpose of this 
vast universe was the production and 
development of the living soul in the 
perishable body of man. 

The Agnostics and Materialists will 
no doubt object that the want of all 
proportion between the means and the 
end condemns this theory from its very 
foundation. But is there any such 
want of proportion? Given infinite 
space and infinite time, and there can 








be no such thing as want of proportion, 
if the end to be reached were a great 
and a worthy one and if the particular 
mode of attaining that end were the 
best, or, perhaps, even the only pos- 
sible one; and we may fairly presume 
that it was so by the fact that it has 
been used, and has succeeded. The de- 
velopment of man as a spiritual being, 
with all his intellectual powers and 
moral possibilities, is certainly a great 
end in itself, so great and so noble that 
if a universe of matter and ether as 
large as that of which we have now 
obtained some definite knowledge, were 
required for the work, why should it 
not be used? Of course, I am taking 
the view of those who believe in some 
Intelligent Cause at the back of this 
universe, some creator or creators, de- 
signer or designers. For those who 
take the other view, that matter and 
ether, with all the laws and forces 
without which they could not exist for 
a moment, are, in their essential na- 
ture, eternal and self-existent, no such 
objection is tenable. For the produc- 
tion of life and of man then becomes 
merely a question of chance—of the 
right and exact combination of matter 
and its complex forces occurring after 
an almost infinite number of combina- 
tions that led to nothing. On this view 
the argument as to our unique posi- 
tion, derived from the discoveries of 
the New Astronomy, is even more for- 
cible, though hardly so satisfactory, 
because it also teaches us that if man 
is a product of blind forces and uncon- 
scious laws acting upon non-living 
matter, then, as he has been produced 
by physical law, so he will die out by 
the continued operation of the same 
laws, against which there is no appeal. 
Thesé laws of nature have been finely 
described in the late Grant Allen’s 
striking philosophical poem, which he 
has entitled “Magdalen Towers,” and 
which was written when he was an 
undergraduate at Oxtord:— 

















They care not any whit for pain or 
pleasure, 
That seems to us the sum and end of 
all, 
Dumb force and barren number are 
their measure, 
What shall be shall be though the 
great earth fall. 
They take no heed of man or man’s 
deserving, 
Reck not what happy lives they make 
or mar, 
Work out their fatal will unswerv’d, 
unswerving, 
And know not that they are! 


It is the object of the present paper 
to set forth the nature of the evidence 
bearing upon man’s position in the 
universe, and to summarize the vari- 
ous lines of research that converge to 
render it at least a thinkable and 
rational hypothesis. Although most of 
the facts and conclusions are well 
known separately, and have been set 
forth by both scientific and popular 
writers, I am not aware that. they 
have been combined, as I now attempt 
to combine them, or the conclusions 
drawn from them which seem to me 
to be the obvious ones. 


ARE THE STARS INFINITE IN NUMBER? 


It has often been suggested that the 
stars are infinite in number, and that 
the stellar universe is therefore infinite 
in extent; and if the preponderance of 
evidence pointed in this direction, our 
inquiry would be useless, because as 
regards infinity there can be no differ- 
ence of position. In whatever part of 
it we may be situated, that part can 
be no nearer the centre than any other 
part. Infinite space has been well de- 
fined as a circle, or rather a sphere, 
whose centre is everywhere and cir- 
cumference nowhere. 

As the telescope increased in effi- 
ciency through the labors of Dollond 
and Herschel, it was found that every 
increase of power and of light, due to 
increased diameter of object-glass or 
mirror, greatly increased the number 
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of visible stars, and this increase went 
on with approximate equality of 
rate till the largest modern telescopes 


were nearly reached. But, latterly, 
increased size and power has revealed 
new stars in a smaller and smaller 
proportion, indicating that we are ap- 
proaching the outer limits of the starry 
system. This conclusion is further en- 
forced by the fact that the numerous 
dark patches in the heavens, where 
hardly any stars are visible, and those 
seen are projected on an intensely dark 
background, as in the “Coal-sacks” of 
the southern hemisphere and rifts and 
channels in the Milky Way itself, con- 
tinue to present the same features in 
telescopes of the very highest powers 
as they do in those of very moderate 
size. This could not possibly happen 
if stars were infinite in number, or 
even if they extended in similar pro- 
fusion into spaces very much greater 
than those to which our telescopes can 
reach, because, in that case, these dark 
backgrounds would be illuminated by 
the light of millions of stars so distant 
as to be separately invisiple, as in the 
case of the Milky Way itself. The only 
other explanation would be that the 
star-system is penetrated in several 
directions by perfectly straight tunnels 
of enormous length, compared with 
their diameter, in which no stars ex- 
ist, and this is considered to be so 
improbable as to be unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

The same conclusion is reached by 
means of that powerful engine of re- 
search, the photographic plate. When 
this is exposed in the focus of a tele- 
scope for three hours, a much greater 
number of stars are revealed than any 
telescopic vision can detect, but longer 
exposures add less and less to the 
number, again indicating that the limit 
of stars in that direction is nearly 
reached. 

Yet again, the method of counting 
the stars of the various astronomical 
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magnitudes gives a similar result. At 
each lesser magnitude the number of 
stars is about three times greater than 
that of the next higher magnitude, 
and this rule applies with tolerable ac- 
curacy down to those of the ninth 
magnitude. The total number of vis- 
ible stars from the first to the ninth 
magnitude is about 200,000. Now if 
this rate of increase continued down 
to the seventeenth magnitude, the 
faintest visible in the best modern tel- 
escopes would be about 1,400 millions. 
But both telescopic observation and 
photographic charts show that there is 
nothing approaching this number, it 
being estimated that the total number 
thus visible does not exceed 100 mil- 
lions—again proving that as our instru- 
ments reach further and further into 
space, they find a continuous diminu- 
tion in the number ef stars, thus in- 
dicating an approach to the outer lim- 
its of the stellar universe. 

But perhaps the most striking proof 
of the limited extent of the universe 
of luminous stars is that dependent on 
the laws of light. This has been long 
known to physicists, and it has been 
very clearly and briefly stated by Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb, one of the 
profoundest mathematical astrono- 
mers. He tells us to imagine a series 
of concentric spheres, each the same 
distance apart from the first, which 
includes only the stars visible to the 
naked eye. The space between each 
pair of these spheres will be in extent 
proportional to the squares of the di- 
ameters of the spheres that limit it; 
and as the light we receive from each 
star is inversely proportional to its 
distance from us, it follows that if 
each region were equally strewn with 
stars of the same average brightness, 
then we should receive the same 
amount of light from each region, the 
diminution of light from each star be- 
ing exactly compensated by the vastly 
greater numbers in each successively 





larger sphere. Hence it follows that if 
these concentric spheres were infinite 
we should receive an infinite amount 
of light from them, and even if we 
make an ample allowance for stoppage 
of light by intervening dark bodies, or 
by cosmic dust, or by imperfect trans- 
parency of the ether, we should at 
least receive quite as much light from 
them as the sun gives us at noonday. 
But the amount we actually receive is 
so immensely less than this as to prove 
that the concentric spheres of stars be- 
yond those visible to the naked eye 
cannot be very numerous. For the 
total light of all the stars is estimated 
to be not more than about one-fortieth 
of moon-light, which is itself only 
about one five-hundred-thousandth of 
sun-light. This proof of the limited 
extent of the stellar universe is, there- 
fore, a very forcible one, and taken in 
connection with that afforded by tele- 
scopic research, as already described, 
is altogether conclusive. 

We have next to consider the facts 
known as to the distribution and ar- 
rangement of the stars, and the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 8TARS IN 
SPACE. 


The first great fact bearing upon this 
subject is, that a large number of stars 
are not “fixed,’’ as was universally be- 
lieved down to the eighteenth century, 
but that many of them, and probably 
all, have proper motions of their own. 
These motions are very small, and can 
only be detected by observations con- 
tinued for many years. The most rapid 
motion yet observed is that of a small 
star of 6144 magnitude in the Constella- 
tion Ursa Major, which moves seven 
seconds of are per annum, while others 
move only this amount in a century, 
and all but a few less than a second 
per annum. The proper motions of sev- 
eral thousand stars have now been de- 
termined. These motions are in every 
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possible direction, but it has been re- 
cently discovered that considerable 
groups of stars often move in the same 
direction and at the same rate. The 
Pleiades exhibit this phenomenon, but 
much larger groups have the same 
kind of motion, and this has led to the 
theory that in certain parts of the 
heavens there is a star-drift in fixed 
directions. Our sun is now known to 
have its own “proper motion,” the di- 
rection and rate of which has been de- 
termined approximately. This will, of 
course, produce an apparent movement 
in all the stars, except those situated 
exactly in the line of our motion, and 
the displacement thus caused has to 
be allowed for in determining the true 
motion of the stars in space. Should 
any of the stars be moving obliquely 
towards us, we shall only perceive that 
portion of the motion which is at right 
angles to the direction of the star from 
us, but the beautiful method of deter- 
mining motion in the line of sight by 
means of the spectroscope has over- 
come this difficulty, and by its means 
we now know the real motion of many 
stars, both in direction and velocity, 
when we have been able to measure 
their distance from us. 

This measurement of the distance of 
the stars is the most difficult of all the 
instrumental determinations of modern 
astronomy, both on account of the ex- 
treme remoteness of most of them, and 
because owing to the motions of the 
stars themselves, we have no fixed 
point from which to determine changes 
of position. 

Most people know that by means of 
a measured base-line, the distances of 
very remote and inaccessible objects 
can be determined with considerable 
accuracy, depending upon the length of 
the base and its careful measurement, 
and equally upon the extremely accu- 
rate measurement of the angles taken 
at each extremity of the base. It is 
in this way that the position of moun- 
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tain peaks is determined, as well as 
the distances across narrow seas, while 
all civilized countries have been trigo- 
nometrically surveyed in this manner. 
In the case of the stars the base line 
used is the diameter of the earth’s or- 
bit, more than one hundred and eighty 
millions of miles. Every six months 
we are at opposite ends of this base, 
and if we had any absolutely fixed 
point in the heavens, in the right posi- 
tion, from which to take our angles, 
we could in this way determine the 
distance of some of the stars. But as 
almost all the stars are moving at va- 
rious rates and in various directions; 
as our sun itself is moving; and as the 
proper motions of the stars can only 
be determined in relation to other 
stars, there is everywhere a complica- 
tion of opposing motions, and nowhere 
the assured fixity we require for such 
delicate measurements. But notwith- 
standing all these difficulties astrono- 
mers have by various ingenious meth- 
ods now measured the distances of a 
number of stars with considerable pre- 
cision, notwithstanding the failures of 
their predecessors for nearly two cen- 
turies. The nearest of all the stars are 
so remote that the distance between 
the earth and the sun as seen from the 
star would subtend an angle of con- 
siderably less than one second of arc; 
while most of those measured are so 
excessively distant that this angle is 
often one-tenth of a second or even 
considerably less. To understand how 
small a quantity this is and what a 
distance it implies, it may be stated 
that, viewed at a mile distant, the 
small letter o in this page would sub- 
tend an angle of about one-tenth of a 
second. From a star of an average 
distance from us, therefore, the earth 
and sun, if they could be seen, would 
appear only as far apart as the oppo- 
site sides of the letter o when a mile 
away from us. But stars. twice as far 
as these have been measured, it is be- 
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lieved with some degree of certainty, 
and the distances of about sixty stars 
have now been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

It was long supposed that the bright- 
est stars were the nearest to us, but 
it is now known that there is little or 
no relation between brightness or mag- 
nitude and distance. The nearest star 
yet measured is, indeed, a very bright 
one in the Southern Hemisphere, Alpha 
Centauri, but one almost as near, 61 
Cygni, is of the fifth magnitude only, 
and another still nearer in the constel- 
lation, Piscis Australis, is of the sev- 
enth magnitude. Other stars of the 
first magnitude which have had their 
distances measured have a parallax of 
considerably less than one-tenth of a 
second, and are therefore among the 
remoter stars. 

The true relation, as was long sus- 
pected theoretically, is between proper 
motion and distance, those which move 
fastest being nearest to us. It is as 
if, from a mountain-top. we observed 
ships at sea from two or three miles 
to forty or fifty miles distant, and kept 
a record of their angular movements. 
All might be really moving at not very 
different speeds—from five to perhaps 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour, yet 
while some would appear to move rap- 
idly, others would seem to be almost 
stationary, and this would depend al- 
most entirely on their distance from 
the observer. So with the stars. All 
may have, and probably have, real mo- 
tions which do not differ very greatly 
in rapidity, but only in those which are 
comparatively near us can we detect 
any motion at all. This theoretical 
conclusion being confirmed by all the 
stars, whose distances have been meas- 
ured, we have a most valuable and 
trustworthy means of ascertaining 
their comparative distances from us, 
since those whose proper motions are 
either exceedingly small or cannot be 
detected at all, are certainly very much 
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farther from us than those which have 
well-marked and large, proper motions. 
It is by such indications that we are 
enabled to arrive at some definite con- 
clusions as to the real form and struc- 
ture of the stellar universe, as we will 
proceed to show. 


THE GALAXY, OR ‘“‘MILKY WAY.”’ 


By far the most prominent feature in 
the starry heavens is that vast irregu- 
lar nebulous ring which in all ages has 
attracted the attention and excited the 
admiration of observers. This great 
ring divides the whole heavens into 
two hemispheres, making an angle of 
about 63° with the equinoctial, so that 
portions of it pass not far from the 
North and South Poles. Its nebulosity 
is now believed to be almost wholly 
due to the massing together of myri- 
ads of minute stars, since each increase 
in the power of the telescope shows 
more and more of these stars, while 
the best photographic plates show them 
everywhere closely packed but still 
with a luminous haze between them 
indicating yet more stars beyond. 

But beside these minute stars which 
give us the cloudy or milky appear- 
ance, it is found that stars of all de- 
grees of brilliancy are more numerous 
in the Milky Way and in its vicinity, 
than elsewhere. The two poles of the 
Galaxy are the regions where stars are 
scantiest. Each 15° nearer to it, they 
increase in numbers, at first slowly, 
then more rapidly, till we reach its 
borders. The following series of num- 
bers give the average number of stars 
in a square of 15 min. at each 15° 
from the pole of the Galaxy, as deter- 
mined by Sir John Herschel 4—5—S8—13 
—24—53. 

Later observations have fully con- 
firmed this, while it has been shown 
by the late Mr. Proctor that all stars 
down to the tenth magnitude, more 
than 324,000 in numher, when carefully 
mapped, mark out the Milky Way in 
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all its details by their greater density. 
Later still, the Italian astronomer, 
Schiaparelli, by using all the materials 
now available, arrives at the same re- 
sult, and Professor S. Newcomb, of 
Washington, after a close examination 
of his maps, assures us that the Milky 
Way can be fairly traced out by the 
region of maximum agglomeration of 
stars. 

These facts lead to the conclusion 
that the Galaxy is a vast annular ag- 
glomeration of stars, forming a great 
circle round the heavens, although in 
places very irregular, being split in 
two for about one-third of its circum- 
ference, and being, besides, full of ir- 
regular dark streaks and patches 
where the most powerful telescopes 
show very few stars, so that, as Sir 
John Herschel says, we are-irresistibly 
led to the conclusion that, in those re- 
gions, “we see fairly through the starry 
stratum”; and this is further shown 
by the fact that in these parts “the 
ground of the heavens seen between 
the stars is for the most part perfectly 
dark, which would vot be the case if 
multitudes of stars, too minute to be 
individually discernible, existed be- 
yond.” This great ring is, therefore, 
evidently not very much extended in 
the direction of its own plane—that is, 
the ring is not flat or greatly com- 
pressed (as is Saturn’s ring, for ex- 
ample), or we should nowhere see 
through it. 

But what is more important is, that 
Wwe must be situated not in any part 
of it as was once supposed, but at or 
near the very central point in the plane 
of the ring, that is, nearly equally dis- 
tant from every part of it. This must 
be the case, because from any other 
position the ring would not appear to 
us so symmetrical as it does. If we 
were much nearer to one side of it 
than to the other, the nearer side 
would appear broader, the more remote 
side narrower, and these two direc- 
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tions would show a decided difference 
in the numbers of the visible stars, Sir 
John Herschel, indeed, thought the 
southern portion was nearer to us than 
the northern, because of its greater 
brightness, which, he says, is very strik- 
ing, and conveys strongly the idea of 
greater proximity. But this may be 
deceptive, because the whole Milky 
Way shows great irregularities and 
variations in brightness, and it is a 
remarkable fact that the portions near 
the North and South Poles are both 
equally narrow, while the parts 90° 
from them are both very broad, rather 
suggesting equality of distance in all 
directions. Nearness would be indica- 
ted by a widening out of stars of all 
magnitudes not necessarily by any gen- 
eral increase of brilliancy. The facts, 
therefore, seem to show that we are 
about equally distant from all parts of 
the Milky Way. 

Very important, however, is Sir John 
Herschel’s testimony to the close cor- 
respondence of the Galaxy as a whole 
to a great circle. He tells us that, fol- 
lowing the line of its greatest bright- 
ness, it conforms, as nearly as may be, 
to that of a great circle inclined about 
63° to the equinoctial, and cutting that 
circle in R.A. 6h. 47m., and 18h. 47m., 
while its poles are in R.A. 12h, 47m. 
N. Decl., 27°, and R.A. Oh. 47m., 8. 
Decl., 27°. He therefore determines it, 
by the figures he gives, to lie in an exact 
great circle as seen from the earth, as 
nearly as so irregular an object can 
be defined. But neither he nor any 
other astronomer, so far as I am 
aware, makes any remark on the ex- 
traordinary nature of this fact, which 
proves that we are placed evractly in 
the plane of the medial line of the 
ring. The fact of the Galaxy forming 
a great circle as seen from the earth 
being so familiar, no one seems to have 
thought it worth while to ask why it 
is so. If we could look at such a fact 
from the outside, as it were, we should 
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certainly impute it to some causal con- 
nection between our system and the 
Galaxy. But before speculating what 
this relation may mean we must con- 
sider another point of equal impor- 
tance in our relation to the system of 
stars. 


OUR STAR CLUSTER. 


It has long been observed that the 
brighter stars seem scattered over the 
whole heavens with no special abun- 
dance in or near the Milky Way, and 
this was thought to be due to their 
being much nearer to us. It is now 
known, however, that brightness is no 
indication of nearness, so that this fact 
has little significance. But, as we 
have seen, we do possess a real test 
of nearness in the amount of the 
proper motion of stars, and this leads 
us to a very definite and most sugges- 
tive conclusion. For the stars which 
are nearest to us, judged by this test, 
not only have no apparent relation to 
the Milky Way, but are spread over 
every part of the heavens with toler- 
able uniformity. The most recent ex- 
amination of this class of stars is by 
Professor 8. Newcomb, who states the 
result in the following words:—‘If we 
should blot out from the sky all the 
stars having no proper motion large 
enough to be detected, we should find 
remaining stars of all magnitudes, but 
they would be scattered almost uni- 
formly over the sky, and show no ten- 
dency towards the Milky Way.” 

Professor Kapteyn, of Groningen, 
appears to have been the first to draw 
the obvious conclusion from these facts 
that these nearer stars spread around 
us in every direction, constitute a globu- 
lar mass, which he termed the “solar 
cluster,” nearly concentric with the 
Milky Way, and that our Sun is “deep- 
ly immersed” in this cluster. 

Other astronomers have adopted this 
view, which seems to be almost indis- 
putable if the facts are as stated. For, 
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if the cluster were not globular, its 
component stars would not appear to 
be so uniformly spread over the whole 
heavens; and if our sun were not situ- 
uted at or near its centre but much 
nearer to one side of it than to the 
other, then we should inevitably find 
the stars of this type (those with meas- 
urable proper motions) much more nu- 
merous in one direction than in a di- 
rection exactly opposite. But although 
there may be some irregularities in 
their distribution, it has not been 
pointed out that there is any such 
regular inequality as this, and if there 
is not, then we must be situated very 
near indeed to the centre of this “solar 
cluster.” 

The results so far reached by astron- 


omers as the direct logical conclusion: 


from the whole mass of facts accumu- 
lated by means of those powerful in- 
struments of research which have 
given us the New Astronomy, is, that 
our Sun is one of the central orbs of 
a globular star-cluster, and that this 
star-cluster occupies a nearly central 
position in the exact plane of the 
Milky Way. But I am not aware that 
any writer has taken the next step, 
and combining these two conclusions, 
has stated definitely that our Sun is 
thus shown to occupy a position very 
near to, if not actually at, the centre 
of the whiole visible universe, and 
therefore, in all probability, in the 
centre of the whole material universe. 
This conclusion is no doubt a start- 
ling one, and all kinds of objections 
will be made against its being accepted 
as a proved fact. And yet I am not 
acquainted with any great inductive 
result of modern science that has been 
arrived at so gradually, so legitimately, 
by means of so vast a mass of precise 
measurement and observation, and by 
such wholly unprejudiced workers. It 
may not be proved with minute accu- 
racy as regards the actual mathemati- 
eal centre. That is not of the least 
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importance. But that it is substantial- 
ly correct in the terms I have stated 
there seems no good reason to doubt, 
and I therefore hold it to be right and 
proper to have it so stated and provi- 
sionally accepted, until further accu- 
mulations of evidence may show to 
what extent it requires modification. 

This completes the first part of our 
enquiry; but an equally important part 
remains to be considered—our position 
in the Solar System itself as regards 
adaptability for organic life. Here, 
too, I am not aware that the whole 
facts have been sufficiently considered, 
yet they are facts that indicate our 
position in this respect to be, in all 
probability, as central and unique as 
is that of our Sun in the stellar uni- 
verse, 


THE EARTH AS ADAPTED FOR LIFE. 


Among the many writers who have 
more or less seriously discussed the 
question of the adaptability of other 
planets for the development of organic 
life, and of the higher forms of intel- 
lectual beings, I have not met with any 
who have considered the problem in 
all its bearings. They have usually 
been content to show that certain plan- 
ets may possibly be now in a condition 
to support life in forms not very dis- 
similar from those upon our earth; but 
they have never adequately considered 
the precedent question: Could such life 
have originated and have been devel- 
oped upon these planets? This is the 
real cruz of the problem, and I believe 
that a full consideration of the required 
conditions will satisfy us that, so far 
as we can judge, no other planet can 
fulfil them. Let us therefore consider 
what these conditions are. 

The earlier writers on this subject 
could give free play to their imagina- 
tions and overcome difficulties of tem- 
perature, moisture, etc.,- by supposing 
that in other worlds there might be 
other elements which had different 
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properties from any we possess, and 
which might render life possible under 
conditions very unlike those which are 
essential here. But the revelations of 
spectrum-analysis have shown us the 
unity of the constitution of matter 
throughout the whole material uni- 
verse, so that not only are the planets 
of the solar system all composed of the 
same elements, but that the farthest 
stars and remotest nebulz alike con- 
sist of the very same elements with 
which we are so familiar, while the 
same physical and chemical laws un- 
doubtedly prevail. We may be confi- 
dent, therefore, that wherever organ- 
ized life may have developed, it must 
be built up out of the same funda- 
mental elements as here on earth. 
The essential features of the struc- 
ture of organized beings are, continu- 
ous growth and repair of tissues, nu- 
trition by the absorption of dead or 
living matter from without, and ‘its 
transformation into the varjous un- 
stable compounds of which their bodies 
are built up. For these purposes a 
double system of circulation, gaseous 
and liquid, has to be constantly in op- 
eration, and this is carried on by means 
of minute tubular or cellular vessels 
which permeate every part of the body. 
These wonderfully complex and ex- 
quisitely adjusted circulating systems 
are entirely dependent on the continu- 
ous maintenance of a very narrow 
range of temperatures somewhere be- 
tween the extremes of the boiling and 
the freezing points of water, but really 
within much narrower limits, since if 
the whole of the water at any time 
became solidified, all the higher forms 
of life would be destroyed, while a 
temperature very much below the boil- 
ing point, if permanently maintained, 
would be almost equally detrimental. 
When we consider that the tempera- 
ture of space is about—273° C., while 
that of the outer surface of the sun 
is about 9,000° C., we realize what a 
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combination of favorable conditions 
must exist to preserve on the surface 
of a planet a degree of heat which 
shall never for any considerable time 
fall below 0° C., or rise above, say, 
75° C., and that these narrow limits 
must be continuously maintained, not for 
hundreds or thousands only, but for 
millions, perhaps for hundreds of mil- 
lions of years, if life is to be developed 
there. It is the maintenance of this 
comparatively uniform surface tem- 
perature for such enormous periods— 
during, in fact, the whole time covered 
by the geological record—that most 
writers have overlooked as among the 
necessary conditions for the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of life on a 
planet; and this omission vitiates all 
their reasoning, since they have to 
show not only that the requisite condi- 
tions of temperature may exist now, 
but that there is even a probability 
that they have existed, or will exist, 
for a sufficiently extended pericd to 
allow of the development of a complex 
system of organic life comparable with 
our own. Let us then enumerate the 
chief favorable conditions which in 
their combination appear to have ren- 
dered this development possible on our 
earth. These are:— 

(1) A distance from the sun such as 
to keep up the temperature of the soil 
to the required amount, by sun-heat 
alone, and to evaporate sufficient water 
to produce clouds, rain, and a system 
of river circulation. 

(2) An atmosphere of sufficient ex- 
tent and density to allow of the pro- 
duction and circulation of aqueous va- 
por in the form of clouds, mists, and 
dews, and to serve also as an equalizer 
of sun-heat during day and night, win- 
ter and summer, and also between the 
tropical and temperate zones. This 
amount of atmosphere is held to be 

1 The evidence which demonstrates this per- 


manence is set forth in my ‘Island Life,”’ 
Chap. VI., and enforced by additional argu- 
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largely dependent upon the mass of a 
planet, and this one feature alone 
probably renders Mars quite unsuit- 
able, since its mass is less than one- 
eighth that of the earth. 

(3) The very large proportion of the 
surface covered by deep oceans so that 
they surround and interpenetrate the 
land, and by their tides and currents 
keep up a continuous circulation, and 
are thus the chief agents in the essen- 
tial equalization of temperatures. This, 
again, is largely dependent on our pos- 
sessing so large a satellite, capable of 
producing a regular, but not excessive, 
tidal action. The want of such a satel- 
lite may alone render Venus quite un- 
suitable for the development of high 
forms of life, even if other conditions 
were more favorable, which seems in 
the highest degree improbable. 

(4) The enormous average depth of 
these oceans, so that the bulk of water 
they contain is about thirteen times 
that of the land which rises above their 
level. This indicates that they are 
permanent features of the earth’s surface, 
thus ensuring the maintenance of con- 
tinuous land-areas and of uniform tem- 
peratures during the whole period of 
the development of life upon the 
earth.? 

It is extremely improbable that this 
remarkable condition obtains in any 
other planet. 

(5) Lastly, one of the most peculiar 
and least generally considered features 
of our earth, but one which is also es- 
sential to the development and main- 
tenance of the rich organic life it pos- 
sesses, is the uninterrupted supply of 
atmospheric dust, which is now known 
to be necessary for the production of 
rain clouds and beneficial rains and 
mists, and without which the whole 
course of meteorological phenomena 
would be so changed as to endanger 


ments in my ‘Studies Scientific and Social,’’ 
Vol. 1., Chap. 2. 
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the very existence of a large portion 
of the life upon the earth. How and 
why this is so is fully explained in my 
Wonderful Century. Now, the chief por- 
tion of this fine dust, distributed 
through the upper atmosphere, from 
the equator to the poles, with wonder- 
ful uniformity, is derived from those 
great terrestrial features which are 
often looked upon as the least essential, 
and even as blots and blemishes on the 
fair face of nature—deserts and vol- 
canoes. Most persons, no doubt, think 
they could both be very well spared, 
and that the earth would be greatly 
improved, from a human point of view, 
if they were altogether abolished. Yet 
it is almost a certainty that the conse- 
quences of doing so would be to ren- 
der the earth infinitely less enjoyable, 
and, perhaps, altogether uninhabitable 
by man. We must, therefore, reckon 
a due proportion of deserts and active 
volcanoes, with sufficiently constant 
winds to distribute the dust from 
them, as among the permanent essen- 
tials of a globe fitted for the develop- 
ment of intelligent life. This utility 
of deserts and volcanoes is, I think, 
now stated for the first time. 

Now, if we consider that these five 
distinct conditions, or sets of condi- 
tions, many of them dependent on a 
delicate balance of forces acting at the 
origin of our planet, appear to be ab- 
solutely essential for the existence of 
high types of organic life, we shall at 
once see how peculiar and unique is 
our place and condition within the 
Solar System, since we know, with al- 
most complete certainty, that they do 
mot all co-exist in any of the other 
planets. And when we consider fur- 
ther, that even if they do happen to 
exist now, that would be nothing to 
the purpose unless we had reason to 
believe that they had also existed, as 
with us, in unbroken continuity, for 
scores, or, perhaps, hundreds of millions 
of years. All the evidence at our com- 
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mand goes to assure us that our earth 
alone in the Solar System has been 
from its very origin adapted to be the 
theatre for the development of organ- 
ized and intelligent life. Our position 
within that system is, therefore, as 
central and unique as that of our Sun 
in the whole stellar universe. 

But, it may be asked, even if it be 
conceded that both by position, by size, 
and by its combination of physical 
features, we really do stand alone in 
the Solar System in our adaptation for 
the development of intelligent life, in 
what way can the position of our Sun 
at or near the centre of the stellar 
universe, as it certainly appears to be, 
affect that adaptation? Why should 
not one of the Suns on the confines of 
the Milky Way, or in any other part 
of it, possess planets as well adapted 
as we are to develop high forms of 
organic life? 

These are questions which involve 
the most difficult problems in mathe- 
matical physics, and only our greatest 
thinkers, possessing the highest mathe- 
matical and physical knowledge, could 
be expected to give any adequate an- 
swer to them. In the meantime I will 
briefly indicate what seems to me to 
be the probable nature of the reply. 
Accepting the proof astronomers have 
given us, that so far from the material 
universe of which our Sun forms a part 
extending infinitely into space, we can 
actually see beyond its outer bounda- 
ries, and can even approximately give 
a maximum limit to its magnitude, we 
are confronted with the problem, of 
how a limited universe of matter and 
ether, with the motions and forces 
which everywhere pervade it, can con- 
serve those forces at and near its 
farthest limits. Is it, in fact, neces- 
sarily becoming dissipated into outer 
space? Do any of its constituent suns, 
like those comets which have hyper- 
bolic or parabolic orbits, continually 
fly out beyond its range, and become 
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lost to it for ever? Comparing the 
stars of the Milky Way to the mole- 
cules of a gas, must not a certain pro- 
portion of these stars continually es- 
cape from the attractive powers of 
their neighbors, as a result of colli- 
sions, or in other ways, and wandering 
into outer space, soon become dead 
and cold and lost for ever to the uni- 
verse? Will not the whole of the outer 
margins of the stellar universe be 
therefore unstable? always being liable 
to pass into regions where they would 
be dissipated, as we see comets dissi- 
pated before our eyes? If such results 
are certain, it will follow that the outer 
portions of the universe, at all events, 
and for an unknown extent inward, 
will be entirely unfitted to ensure that 
continuity of uniform conditions which 
is the first essential for the develop- 
ment of life. 

But this is only a small portion of 
the problem. A still more difficult 
question is, how will the ether behave 
near the outer borders of the universe? 
Can gravitation maintain its influence 
on the confines of a finite universe in 
the same degree as near its centre? If, 
as now generally believed, gravitation 
is really produced by pressure of some 
kind, which must be equal in all di- 
rections, then it is almost certain that 
at any considerable distance beyond 
the central portion of the universe, 
gravitation would vary in intensity in 
different directions. Whether this va- 
riation could possibly be detected by 
means of the motions of remote binary 
stars, or in any other way, it must be 
left for mathematicians and astrono- 
mers to determine. 

But leaving this question of variation 
of the force of gravity as beyond our 
powers at present, we may give a little 
consideration to those wonderful radi- 
ant forces, other than light and heat, 
the very existence of some of which 
we have only recently discovered. 
Such are electricity, magnetism, the 
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Réntgen rays, the Hertzian, the Gold- 
stein, the Becquerel rays, and some 
others. That electrical forces bear an 
important part in the development of 
living organisms there can be little 
doubt, while the other forms of radia- 
tion here referred to, some of which 
produce curious physiological effects, 
can hardly be supposed to have been 
wholly without influence in the forma- 
tion of the marvellous living machine, 
the substance of which, in its com- 
plexity, both of structure and constitu- 
ent elements, is a true microcosm—an 
epitome of matter and its forces. But 
if all these radiant forces, or several of 
them, have combined in the develop- 
ment of life, we may feel sure that 
they can only have done so under 
conditions which limit their energy 
to that gentle and imperceptible ac- 
tion which has caused them to re- 
main so long hidden even from the 
most inquisitive seekers of the past 
century. And it is at least a possible, 
and I think not improbable supposi- 


tion, that this imperceptibility and con-_ 


tinuity may exist only in the more cen- 
tral portions of the universe, while in 
its outer regions less regularity may 
prevail, and while some of these neces- 
sary radiant forces may be wanting, 
others may be too abundant, or be 
manifested in so irregular or excessive 
a manner as to be antagonistic to the 
delicate and nicely-balanced forces 
which are essential to the orderly de- 
velopment of life. 

Returning now for a moment to the 
consideration of our position in the 
stellar universe, it will assume a some- 
what different aspect in view of the 
possibilities or probabilities just set 
forth. 

We can hardly suppose any longer 
that three such remarkable _ coinci- 
dences of position and consequent 
physical conditions should occur in the 
ease of the one planet, on which or- 
ganic life has been developed, without 
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any causal connection with that devel- 


opment. The three startling facts— 
that we are in the centre of a cluster 
of suns, and that that cluster is situ- 
ated not only precisely in the plane of 
the Galaxy, but also centrally in that 
plane, can hardly now be looked upon 
as chance coincidences without any 
significance in relation to the culminat- 
ing fact that the planet so situated has 
developed humanity. 

Of course the relation here pointed 
out may be a true relation of cause 
and effect, and yet have arisen as the 
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result of one in a thousand million 
chances occurring during almost infi- 
nite time. But, on the other hand, 
those thinkers may be right who, hold- 
ing that the universe is a manifesta- 
tion of Mind, and that the orderly de- 
velopment of Living Souls supplies an 
adequate reason why such an universe 
should have been called into existence, 
believe that we ourselves are its sole 
and sufficient result, and that nowhere 
else than near the central position in 
the universe which we occupy, could 
that result have been attained. 
Alfred R. Wallace. 





MONSIEUR DE BLOWITZ. 


During the last fifty years journalism 
has been revising its ideals, and shift- 
ing its ambitions. Once a willing ser- 
vant, it is today a busy master. No 
longer content to repeat the passage 
of events, it would turn them to its 
own end, and persuade a docile public 
to believe that all things happened for 
its peculiar glory and benefit. “An eye 
in every house, an ear at every key- 
hole,”—such was the modest aspiration 
of one arrogant journalist, who had not 
dared to breathe it without the con- 
spicuous example of M. de Blowitz. 
But M. de Blowitz would have made a 
discreet qualification; he would have 
insisted that the house, upon which 
he turned his eye, was a diplomatist’s, 
and that behind the keyhole to which 
he applied his ear, they were whisper- 
ing secrets of State; for the late cor- 
respondent of “The Times” in Paris 
believed that the Providence, whose 
ends were shaped by journalism, was 
a respectable Providence, and while 
he did more than any of his contem- 
poraries to increase the importance of 
his craft, he did not pry into musty 





corners, nor prefer the tavern to the 
palace. 

De Blowitz (like a peer of the realm 
he disdained Christian names) was 
born in Bohemia some eighty years 
ago. His early life, and even his na- 
tionality are enwrapped in mystery. 
Though he was expansive enough con- 
cerning the achievements of his ma- 
turer years, he was curiously reticent 
about his youth, and as death over- 
took him in the act of composing his 
Memoirs, the curtain of uncertainty 
will never be drawn aside. His name 
was Oppert, as he was forced to con- 
fess when he took out his papers of 
naturalization as a French citizen, and 
Oppert he was always called by angry 
French journalists who wished to rob° 
him of his dignity. But there is little in 
a name, and as Blowitz he will always 
be remembered—till he is forgotten. 

Of his early life no more can be said 
than that the true spirit of adventure 
soon drove him from his father’s 
house, and that for some years he 
wandered up and down Europe, pick- 
ing up languages, and studying poli- 
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tics, to which he had given his mind, 
as he told Lord Beaconsfield, ever since 
he was born. His industry was not 
thrown away, and he was no more 
than nineteen when a French Minister 
of Public Iastruction gave him a post 
as teacher of foreign tongues at Tours. 
It was not a bad beginning, but the 
soul of Blowitz could not for ever be 
chained to an usher’s stool. Neverthe- 
less he served a long apprenticeship at 
Tours, at Poitiers, and at Marseilles, 
and it was not until his marriage, in 
1859, that be ceased to perform the 
duties of a pedagogue. Fora while he 
vainly fumbled for his vocation, and 
it was not until 1869 that the first real 
chance of his life came, in which year 
MM. Thiers, Gambetta, and de Lesseps 
stood as candidates before the electors 
of Marseilles. Now, at that moment 
an official representative would have 
hardly polled a vote, and M. de Les- 
seps, though nominated by the Em- 
peror, was careful to disavow his au- 
gust patronage. But Blowitz had a 
friend in Egypt, who told him in a 
letter how a messenger had come out 
with an order from the Emperor to 
M. de Lesseps that he should be a can- 
didate for Marseilles. Blowitz, of 
course, gave the secret to a Legitimist 
politician, who printed it in his jour- 
nal, and all the hopes of M. de Lesseps 
foundered in the storm which followed. 
Blowitz was terrified at what he had 
done. “I was somewhat in the posi- 
tion of an elephant,’”’ he wrote in “‘Har- 
per’s Magazine,” “from whose back a 
_ cannon has been discharged, and which 
first feels the shock without knowing 
whence it comes.” But Marseilles very 
soon found out whence it came, and 
clamored loudly for the expulsion of 
the elephant. Indeed, Blowitz would 


have had but a small chance of sur- 
vival had he not won the favor of 
Thiers, who, when the order of expul- 
sion was signed, quietly put it aside. 
In the career of most men this would 
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have been a mere episode; for Blowitz 
it shaped the whole future. In the 
first place, it had won him the notice 
of Thiers, at that time invaluable; in 
the second, it had proved to him the 
deadly power of “exclusive informa- 
tion.” Henceforth that was the end 
of his constant ambition, the deity of 
his daily worship. Exclusive informa- 
tion! That little stone in the hand of 
David was strong enough to destroy 
all the Goliaths of the world, as Blow- 
itz presently proved to the discomfiture 
of Bismarck and many another. 

For the next two years the great 
little man found small chance of dis- 
tinction. He was forced by the hostile 
opinion of Marseilles to hide himself 
in the country; nor did he increase his 
popularity by prophesying that disaster 
would surely overtake the arms of 
France. Yet he proved that his proph- 
ecy was based rather upon; a love of 
truth than upon malice, by becoming 
a Frenchman at the moment of defeat. 
Il s’est fait naturaliser vaincu, said 
About with undeniable wit, and surely 
Blowitz never took a more prudent 
step than when he made himself the 
citizen of a conquered country. By this 
simple act he not merely regained his 
lost popularity; he gave touching evi- 
dence of his loyalty to France, and 
Thiers and his colleagues were not the 
men to let so graceful a thought go 
unrewarded. No sooner was the war 
over than he was marked out for pro- 
motion. Thiers suggested a consulship, 
and had not Providence intervened he 
might have passed a useful, inglorious 
life as the protector of French inter- 
ests at Riga. 

But Providence did intervene, as 
Blowitz most devoutly believed it al- 
ways intervened, in his favor. There 
is nothing more difficult than to dis- 
cover the truth of modern history, and 
it has been variously told how Blowitz 
was appointed upon the staff of “The 
Times.” His own account is briefly 
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this: he had already made the ac- 
quaintance of Laurence Oliphant, when 
Hardmann, Oliphant’s colleague at 
Versailles, was called away to Eng- 
land. Oliphant asked Blowitz to dis- 
charge Hardmann’s duties for a fort- 
night. Blowitz was overjoyed, con- 
scious that the one chance of his life 
had come, and determined not to miss 
it. Yet for a moment he hesitated. 
Oliphant surmised that the remunera- 
tion was insufficient. “No,” said Blow- 
itz, “it is no question of money. I can 
assure you it is something much more 
embarrassing. Before beginning, I 
should like to know something more 
about the paper. I should like to see 
a number of “The Times.’ ” Blowitz had 
never seen a number of ‘‘The Times!” 
To us, for whom Blowitz has been for 
many years inseparable from “The 
Times,” the story seems incredible. But 
it is perfectly true, and is only a single 
instance, one among many, of Blow- 
itz’s astounding ingenuousness. 

For a while he discharged his duties 
with triumphant success. In his first 
telegram, to read which in “La Lib- 
erté” was “one of the strongest emo- 
tions he ever experienced in his life,” 
he publicly repeated what Thiers had 
told him in private. He visited the 
statesman the next day with apprehen- 
sion, and if he expected to find his 
friend indifferent, he was disappointed. 
“Tell me,” said Thiers, “how it comes 
about that ‘The Times’ was able to 
publish a conversation which I have 
had with no one but you.” Blowitz, 
with his customary frankness, con- 
fessed at once, and Thiers seems to 
have seen a profit in such transactions, 
for he never withdrew his confidence 
from the man who printed all he 
knew. However, Blowitz’s triumph 
was interrupted by Hardmann’s re- 
turn, and again he was forced to turn 
his eyes to frost-bound Riga. But 
presently Oliphant himself left Paris 
for America, and then it was that 
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Blowitz was appointed assistant to 
Hardmann, whom in two years he suc- 
ceeded. Such is Blowitz’s own account 
of the circumstances which led to his 
appointment to “The Times.” It is but 
fair to say that Laurence Oliphant had 
another and curiously different tale to 
tell, and used to tell it with infinite 
gusto. 

Once in the saddle, Blowitz set no 
bounds to the course which he would 
run. He aspired to govern Europe 
through “The Times.” He knew, none 
better, how much may be accomplished 
by the sudden throwing of a bombshell 
of news into the columns of a journal, 
and he took care to be liberally sup- 
plied with bombs. He possessed in full 
measure the tact and spirit which 
make a Parisian; the salons welcomed 
him as eagerly as the boulevards. He 
went everywhere, and everywhere he 
went he picked up gossip, nor did he 
ever reveal the source of his informa- 
tion to the outside world. Those who 
told him secrets knew that their names 
would never be revealed, and the least 
discreet of diplomatists made use of 
Blowitz with the utmost confidence. 
But while in one sense he was Pari- 
sian, in another sense Parisian he 
never was. His foreign blood and his 
English journal saved him from those 
accesses of political madness which 
were apt to excite his colleagues, and 
he was able to keep a cool head in 
the presence of the many affaires 
which have disturbed Paris during the 
last thirty years. His influence, then, 
is easily intelligible; he got authentic 
information, and he sifted it with 
sound judgment. His prophecies were 
so often fulfilled that he seemed infal- 
lible, and he very soon became an 
object of envy to all the journalists of 
Paris, French and English alike. His 
first great coup was made in 1875, 
when he sent a letter to “The Times,” 
entitled “A French Scare,” in which 
the warlike projects of Germany were 
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exposed, and which, it was believed, 
saved France from a second invasion. 
But the great achievement of his life 
was the premature publication of the 
Berlin Treaty. When the last words 
of this document were telegraphed 
from Brussels, he felt as Wellington 
must have felt after Waterloo. He had 
fought the greatest battle of his life, 
and won it; and it is not surprising 
that he never tired of fighting it over 
again in converse with his friends, or 
in the pages of a sympathetic maga- 
zine. 

When he left Paris for Berlin, he had 
but a small hope of success. The 
Prussians had no love for him. Bis- 
marck had gone so far as to insult him 
publicly in the Reichstag. Moreover, 
when he reached the Prussian capital, 
he found all the world resolved upon 
silence. “At Paris the fish talk,” said 
he in his pleasant way; “at Berlin the 
parrots are dumb.” But Blowitz was 
not without a plan. He had already 
got a young foreigner, a friend of his, 
appointed secretary to the representa- 
tive of one of the Powers; and the 
young foreigner was pledged to reveal 
to him the secret proceedings of the 
Congress. It is not a pretty story; yet 
none can deny that Blowitz’s exhorta- 
tion to his young friend is a master- 
piece of sophistry. “I do not ask you 
to divulge the smallest secret to me,” 
said he, “or to commit the slightest in- 
discretion. You will simply keep me 
summarily informed of the _ things 
done. It will be for me to supplement 
your hints. You will never speak to 
me about things about to be done, for 
I will not give you a derogatory task.” 
In these distinctions there is a nobility 
which the common man cannot under- 
stand. To seek a confidential post in 
order to betray official secrets—that, 
we gather, is not derogatory; it is 
derogatory to reveal what is about to 
be done; and surely it must take a 
peculiarly special correspondent to ap- 


preciate the difference. However, the 
young man’s task, though not deroga- 
tory, was delicate. If the two accom- 
plices were seen to converse, the game 
was up. But Blowitz never despaired. 
He stayed at the Kaiserhof; the young 
man dined there; and every day he put 
what secrets he had to betray in the 
lining of his hat; when he had dined 
he went off taking Blowitz’s hat with 
him, and leaving his own in exchange. 
A dignified artifice, truly, and very 
well it succeeded, until the young man 
grew careless, fell under a just suspi- 
cion, and was summarily dismissed. 

Again Blowitz was at his wits’ end. 
The young man, whom he believed to 
have been marked out by a Supreme 
Power to assist him, was driven from 
Berlin. To whom should he turn? He 
was moping disconsolately in his hotel, 
when suddenly another instrument pre- 
sented itself. This time it was a diplo- 
matist, who whispered in his ear, 
“Walk out to-morrow between one and 
two in the Wilhelmstrasse, and I will 
see you.” The next day the diplomatist 
met him and gave him the promise 
which made his heart palpitate with 
delight; “Come for the treaty the day 
before the closing,” said this amiabie 
plenipotentiary, “and you shall have 
it.” The rest may be briefly told. On 
the day appointed the treaty was 
placed in Blowitz’s hands. The French 
Ambassador gave him a sight of the 
preamble, and he committed it to mem- 
ory; from the Belgian Minister he ob- 
tained a letter to the Inspector-General 
of Telegraphs at Brussels; and he left 
Berlin before the treaty was signed, 
apparently disconsolate at defeat. But 
the-treaty was printed in “The Times” 
before it was signed at Berlin, and 
Blowitz had won the most splendid 
victory of his life. 

It is a strange triumph, which the 
most of men would rather miss than 
win. To us, it seems nothing less than 
flat burglary. The whole business, of 
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suborning spies and picking up furtive 
messages, savors too much of the 
crowbar and jemmy; but it symbolizes 
accurately enough the talent of Blow- 
itz. The world, as he understood it, 
was simple enough. Kings and am- 
bassadors were pledged to secrecy by 
an honorable oath. He was pledged, by 
whatever means he might, to surprise 
their secrets, and to discover what was 
in their minds. The proceeding would 
be intolerable were not the game 
played on either side with a callous 
effrontery. The diplomatists, who did 
not scruple to make use of Blowitz 
when it suited their policy, could hard- 
ly grumble if, to suit his own, he took 
away more secrets than they wished 
to part with. Blowitz could not 
grumble, if he were charged with per- 
forming a task unfit for a gentleman; 
but if the work is to be done, we can- 
not imagine any man better adapted 
by nature to carry it out than Blowitz. 

In the first place, he was gifted with 
a complete absence of humor, which 
not only permitted him to overlook in- 
evitable rebuffs, but also to exaggerate 
the importance of his mission. He 
cherished a child-like confidence that 
a Supreme Power interested itself ex- 
clusively in the intrigues of Blowitz. 
He faced Bismarck as an equal, and 
declared that the Prussian Chancellor 
and the Pope were the only two men 
who had not disappointed him. In the 
second place, he was magnificently per- 
sistent. If one plan failed him, he was 
always ready with another. Long prac- 
tice had given him the habit of 
ubiquity. He went everywhere; he 
knew everybody; and he never came 
away from a place or an interview 
empty-handed. Give him a hint, and 
he would confront a statesman with so 
fine an assumption of knowledge, that 
the statesman, believing that his inter- 
locutor knew all, would withhold noth- 
ing from him. Then, again, he was 
absolutely fearless,—fearless even of 
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ridicule, which is enough to quell most 
men into a commonplace career; nor 
could his worst enemy charge him with 
disloyalty to his accomplices. He who 
entrusted Blowitz with a secret knew 
that the origin of that secret would 
never be revealed, so that, with ““The 
Times” to aid them, diplomatists could 
fight one another with the weapon of 
publicity, and never let the world know 
who armed the journalist’s hand. 
Moreover, in all his intrigues Blowitz 
Was served by an astounding memory. 
Once, when Delane regretted that a 
speech of Thiers could not appear in 
to-morrow’s paper, the zealous corre- 
spondent went off straight to a tele- 
graph-office. “There,” to quote his own 
words, “I put in operation my mne- 
monic process. Alternately I shut my 
eyes to see and hear M. Thiers, and 
then opened them to write out the 
speech for the wire.” In this way he 
reconstructed the whole oration, tele- 
graphed it to London, and Deilane, to 
his complete surprise, saw his wish 
realized in “The Times.” So, too, 
Blowitz remembered the preamble of 
the Berlin Treaty from a single read- 
ing, and this talent alone was enough 
to place him head and shoulders above 
his rivals. It is not difficult, therefore, 
to explain the man’s success. His pop- 
ularity is as easily explicable. He had 
a trick of taking his readers into his 
confidence. He gave you the impres- 
sion that not only was he himself eaves- 
dropping behind the scenes, but that 
you were there also, listening to the 
voice of some distinguished diploma- 
tist. “I knew M. Waddington well,” 
says he, on one occasion. “M. Dufaure 
had deputed me to ask him whether 
he would agree to take the Foreign 
Office.” It was an unimportant fact 
and casually introduced, but it was 
effective enough to throw a simpleton 
into the midst of a political intrigue. 
Now, this impression is very soothing 
to the untravelled reader, and Blow- 
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itz’s letters owed far more to a touch 
of pomposity than to their inherent 
wisdom. Of late years, no doubt, the 
diplomatist was mythical; it was more 
by habit than by conviction that Blow- 
itz peppered his correspondence with 
august titles. But for all that, his pop- 
ularity on this side the Channel stead- 
ily increased, while on the other side 
he was fast losing the confidence of 
the public. No one, who has lived in 
Paris of late, could fail to be struck 
by the hatred of Blowitz cherished by 
the journalists who owed most to his 
example. The reason of this hatred is 
easy to understand. Blowitz, being 
naturalized a Frenchman, used the 
privilege of citizenship to criticise his 
adopted country with the utmost free- 
dom. He detested the follies of na- 
tionalism, anti-Semitism, and the rest, 
with the fury of an instructed cosmo- 
politanism; and the French Press did 
not hesitate to assail with all the elo- 
quence of their abuse the man whom, 
in 1875, they called Saviour of the 
Country. The method of attack was 
simple enough. The journalists began 
by describing the correspondent of 
“The Times” as M. de Blowitz (né 
Oppert), and they went on to call him 
a Jew, a traitor, and a spy. Blowitz’s 
treatment of their assaults was char- 
acteristic. Like M. de Cassagnac, 
though for another reason, he declined 
to fight a duel, and there was no other 
method by which he might chastise his 
opponents. So he passed all attacks 
over with a haughty silence, or pil- 
loried the worst of his enemies in “The 
Times” with a single sentence. Such 
a system best became a man who was 
grandiose before all things, who always 
presented himself to the world with a 
flourish of trumpets and a beating of 
drums, who was even used to signalize 
his arrival at Petites Dalles by hoist- 
ing the Union Jack upon the roof of 
his villa. But the system not merely 


became him; it was prudent as well. 
Even the journalists of France soon 
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tired of abusing a colleague who never 
sought retaliation upon the field. 

And now his work is done, what was 
it worth? Very little, indeed. He him- 


self did not rate it highly. “I would 
rather have written ‘The Battle of 
Derking’,” he confesses, “than have 
published all the secret documents of 
the world.” That is modest enough, 
and it puts the best face upon Blow- 
itz’s achievements. But there is a far 
worse side than futility to the work of 
an over-zealous correspondent. Blow- 
itz liked to think himself an ambassa- 
dor rather than a journalist, and in so 
thinking he set an ominously bad ex- 
ample. There is nothing more danger- 
ous to a State than a diplomatist with- 
out responsibility, who, indeed, is more 
highly rewarded in proportion to his 
indiscretion. A journalist may say 
what he chooses without fear of im- 
peachment. The heavie..t disaster that 
can fall upon him is the loss of his 
salary; and nothing is more foolish 
than that unqualified persons should 
go up and down the world, affecting 
to govern when they know nothing of 
the art of government. At no time in 
our history has the Press arrogated 
more influence to itself than at present, 
and though it is still over sanguine, 
the influence which it does possess is 
wholly bad. We have had enough of 
the cry “Government by journalism,” 
yet we can never hear it without re- 
membering how much Blowitz did to 
give it volume. It is not of itself a 
noble action, to print by trickery a 
document which the rulers of Europe 
are unanimous in desiring to withhold: 
there is an obvious indignity in bribed 
clerks and changed hats; and the kind- 
est thing we can say of Blowitz’s tri- 
umphs is that they would have been 
better unachieved. In other words, 
while he did a bad thing, he did it 
very well; and though we part from 
him without rancor, we fervently hope 
that we shall not look upon his like 
again. 
A Special Correspondent. 
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PRINCE ADRIAN OF ZELL. 


CHAPTER X.—THE EXCELLENT PLAN 


OF COUNT BRODE. 


Saint Claud, having none but the 
simple attractions of nature to recom- 
mend it, was utterly unknown to the 
great host of holiday-makers. Shop- 
keepers and modest folk from neigh- 
boring inland towns formed the bulk 
of its visitors, with a small number 
of discriminating persons of a better 
class, who had either discovered the 
place first by accident or had been 
recommended to it by friends. Those 
who came once came often; for, how- 
ever few its attractions were, they 
were certainly cheap and permanent. 
The place was excessively clean, the 
bathing was good, the sands were ex- 
tensive, and the people were not yet 
over-perfect in the fine art of living 
upon strangers. 

The character of the Hotel Seine was 
quite in accord with its surroundings. 
It was an old, whitewashed building, 
standing some three hundred yards 
from the village, on a small cliff. It 
had been used as a school until quite 
recently, when the Minister of Educa- 
tion had ordered the erection of some- 
thing more suited to modern require- 
ments. What education had rejected 
enterprise had secured; for a clever 
young man from Paris had taken over 
the old school, and had expended upon 
it unlimited ingenuity and a limited 
capital. Walls had been taken down, 
partitions run up, out-buildings added, 
windows enlarged, and, last but not 
least, a name selected. The result was 
fairly creditable, and the Hdtel Seine 
had gradually drawn to its doors the 
more select of Saint Claud’s admirers. 

When Mr. Barrows and his compan- 
ion arrived, late in the evening, they 
received a profuse welcome from the 





clever young man from Paris, now 
scarcely so young and much more port- 
ly. Being clever, he saw at once that 
it would be too great a strain of polite- 
ness to call them milords, wide as the 
term might be. “Messieurs,” therefore, 
were profoundly welcome to his house, 
the only good house in Saint Claud. 
Did Messieurs intend to make a long 
stay? They did not know? Ah! then, 
they must breathe the air of this de- 
lectable place, and see the comforts 
which the Hotel Seine could offer them. 
No; it was yet early, and visitors were 
few. There were only two other 
guests at the “Seine” now, but more 
were coming. 

They were conducted to their rooms, 
and presently came down to a long, 
low, and very comfortable dining-room. 
A submissive-looking waiter attended 
them; and when they had instructed 
him, they stood at the window togeth- 
er. The window looked out upon a 
modest garden-plot, but a broad, well- 
worn path on the right led to the sands 
below. Out across the sands stood the 
white cottages of the village, barely 
distinguishable in the falling dusk. 

“A jolly quiet little place,” said Had- 
field. 

“Very,” answered Mr. Barrows. 

Then two men turned into view on 
the path leading up from the beach. 
One was tall and broad-shouldered, the 
other of medium height and slender 
frame. Mr. Barrows turned from the 
window and sat down at a table. 

Two things then happened at the 
same time. The submissive-looking 
waiter entered again, bearing with in- 
finite care a large lamp. Close upon 
his heels came Philip Brode, his tall 
form well filling the doorway; and be- 
hind him came his father. The first 
thing they saw was the face of Mr. 
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Barrows, the lamplight full upon it; 
the next was Hadfield, turning from 
the window with genuine interest in 
their entry. 

It was a rather awkward moment, 
and at first even the Count seemed at 
a loss. Then he spoke to his son: 

“Mr. Barrows, Philip. Here is Mr. 
Barrows.” 

Philip gave a nod of recognition, and 
moved off to a table. The Count smiled 
at Hadfield. 

“My friend, Mr. Hadfield,” said Bar- 
rows briefly. “Count Brode, Hadfield.” 

The Count bowed pleasantly, and 
joined his son. Hadfield sat down with 
Mr. Barrows, and the waiter, having 
arranged the lamp to his satisfaction, 
went out once more, to return with 
what they had ordered. A few min- 
utes later the other table had also been 
served. 

It was a curious affair at best; to 
Hadfield it was amazing. He had sup- 
posed that the meeting of the two par- 
ties would be a somewhat tragic affair, 
and had wondered much what his own 
attitude should be. Instead, there was 
nothing more than an ordinary meet- 
ing of acquaintances, followed by the 
very ordinary function of supper at 
tables separated but a few feet from 
each other, and with a plain, common- 
place waiter hovering within easy call. 
He felt inclined to rub his eyes. 

There were further marvels. The si- 
lence in the room was rather con- 
strained, or at least the Count seemed 
to think so. He began to speak, and 
kept up a light and occasional conver- 
sation, which was not the less interest- 
ing because it was light and‘ occa- 
sional; for this evil old man—as Had- 
field had learned to regard him—was 
a master of the tongue. Even against 


his own will the young fellow was 
drawn into the talk, and now and 
again Count Philip joined, though the 
art of conversation was evidently not 
in his equipment. 


So the moments 
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passed quickly, and, what was more 
surprising still, pleasantly. 

“Barrows told me,” thought Hadfield, 
“that this affair was to be only a mere 
matter of form, and no doubt the 
Count looks at it in just that way. I 
expected a thunder -and - lightning 
scene, but I had forgotten.” 

So he argued himself into what he 
considered a sensible mood, feeling, in- 
deed, some surprise that Barrows was 
not a little more free also. Perhaps, 
however, it would hardly be the thing 
for the two principals to treat the 
business so lightly as that. Form was 
form after all, even if it were nothing 
more. 

His conclusions were confirmed when 
the Count turned his chair and moved 
it towards them, making a distant 
third at their table. Supper was now 
over. 

*‘Perhaps,” he said, “it would be well 
to speak of our little affair now, since 
we are together. Pardon me, Mr. Bar- 
rows; but would you leave it to Mr. 
Hadfield and myself, or shall we speak 
of it in company?” 

Mr. Barrows answered at once: “I 
think we may speak of it together, and 
this time is as good as any.” 

“Decidedly,” agreed the Count, and 
he made a sign to his son, who at once 
joined them. Then, leaning foward in 
his chair, he spoke in a lower tone, so 
that the waiter should not overhear; 
but the difference in tone made no 
difference in the pleasantness of his 
manner. 

“First,” he said, “I have to explain 
our choice of this place. It seemed to 
us, gentlemen, that it would be best 
not to have any public attention for 
our affair, such as would be given to 
a’ duel under ordinary conditions. The 
thing could be done quietly, and if it 
should happen that any injury befell, it 
seemed to us best to let it have the 
appearance of accident. You see the 
benefits of this?” 

















Mr. Barrows nodded. The Count 
smiled and bowed. 

“While considering this point,” he 
went on, “I thought of Saint Claud. 
It happens that an acquaintance of 
mine—it matters not who—came to this 
place some four years ago with a sick 
daughter who needed rest and quiet. 
It was very slow for this person, but he 
chanced to be an expert with the pis- 
to]s; and in those days of idleness he 
was in the habit of going out to the 
rocks beyond the hotel and making 
practice there. This was an interest- 
ing pastime for empty hours, and sev- 
eral other visitors were drawn to take 
part in it. In brief, it became quite 
popular, and the tradition remained 
after my friend had left. I have ascer- 
tained from our host that even last 
year some of his guests amused them- 
selves in this way; and after hearing 
this we remarked that it would suit 
us also. Accordingly I sent to the 
nearest town for pistols and a couple 
of air-guns, which arrived this morn- 
ing; and it would be the most natural 
thing in the world if you chanced to 
join us on one or two occasions at pis- 
tol practice.” 

The Count paused, smiling. “And 
this little business,” he then went on, 
“can easily be arranged for an evening 
later in the week—some time when we 
shall have no spectators. It can all be 
done in just three minutes—and honor 
will be satisfied.” 

His amused expression fully con- 
firmed Hadfield’s opinions. There was 
silence for a moment; each, apparent- 
ly, waited for another to speak. 

“That is our little plan, gentlemen,” 
said the Count. “What do you say of 
it?” 

Mr. Barrows made an effort to re- 
ply. “It will do as well as any other. 
It is very ingenious. Is there anything 
more?” 

The Count took the question as a 
hint. He rose placidly. 
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“The 


“Nothing more,” he answered. 
rest can be settled another time. It 
gives us pleasure that you approve.” 

All rose at this point, and the two 
parties separated, the Count and his 
son withdrawing towards the window. 
“We will take a walk on the sands, 
Hadfield,” said Mr. Barrows carelessly; 
and they passed out to the hall. Had- 
field looked back as they reached the 
door, wondering a little at his compan- 
ion’s curtness; and as he looked back 
he found that Count Brode was watch- 
ing their departure. The suave old 
gentleman gave a friendly nod, and it 
would have been very far from Had- 
field’s mind just then to suggest that 
there was anything cruel or aawk-like 
in his face or expression. 

They took the path leading down 
from the cliff. It was now late, and 
the sea and sands lay in a misty moon- 
light which seemed to emphasize the 
stillness. Two fishermen, walking 
from the sea towards the village, con- 
versed as they walked, and their voices 
could be heard in distinct tones. Their 
shadows kept pace with them, gigantic 
and grotesque, at their feet. 

Hadfield had an idea that Mr. Bar- 
rows preferred silence, so he offered 
only one remark: 

“What do you really think of the 
plan?” 

“It is a very clever plan,” said the 
other, “yet very simple. Yes, it is a 
very good plan.” 

And he saw that it was. Four gen- 
tlemen, staying at the “Seine,” amuse 
themselves with pistol practice. One 
evening an accident occurs, and a ball 
goes home to its place. There is some 
little commotion iocally; but there is 
no breath of suspicion, for Count Brode 
is a gentleman above suspicion. In the 
result one obscure Englishman is laid 
aside, and an obstacle is smoothed 
away; also, an old score is cleared off 
the records. 

Mr. Barrows saw that his enemy had 
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arranged to give him what might be 
described as a dog’s death, and nothing 
better. And it would be nothing more 
if his faint hope proved in the end to 
be unfounded, for then all would go 
for next to nothing. 

The thought was too unnerving, and 
he tried to thrust it aside. His only 
source of courage was the remem- 
brance of those for whom he was act- 
ing in this way, and the reflection that 
victory was possible—just possible. So 
he kept this before him as they crossed 
the sands in silence. 

Count Brode and Philip watched 
them from the window, the younger 
man with the sullen look that was a!- 
most habitual to him. 

“So he came to Saint Claud,” he said 
suddenly. “You thought he would not.” 

“Ah, yes,” answered the father, “he 
came. But to come to Saint Claud 
is not to face the pistol, Philip. There 
is a difference.” 

There was a brief silence, during 
which Philip exercised his thoughts. 
“Why do you so hate the man?’ he 
asked presently. “I detest him myself 
because he has interfered, and I will 
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kill him for it; but you have something 
else.”’ 

“Yes,” said Count Brode slowly. “I 
have something else. He opposed me 
long ago, when Prince Adrian lived. 
You shall know all that later; but now 
—now you sball pay both accounts.” 

“Yes,” agreed the young man. “I 
will see to that. There will be no 
difficulty afterwards?” 

“None. He has even been consider- 
ate enough to bring a companion, to 
help us to make things smooth. That 
is very well. All is very well.” 

So said the skilful plotter, smiling as 
he watched his victim move among the 
shadows across the sands. Yet, if he 
had said all, he might have admitted 
that all was not quite as well as he 
had expected it to be. Not that he was 
in any degree dissatisfied with things 
as they were; but Mr. Barrows had 
come to Saint Claud. That fact intro- 
duced into the affair—although he had 
made every preparation in view of it 
—just that element of the incomprehen- 
sible which every skilled plotter hates 
and fears. 

W. £. Cule. 


(To be continued.) 





ANOTHER VIEW OF JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


It is almost an impertinence to add 
another article to the many that have 
been written on Jane Austen. Her 
merits have been extolled, her every 
defect pointed out, until it would seem 
that criticism had said its last word. 
Yet, after all—after Macaulay has com- 
pared her to Shakspere, and Mr. .W. 
D. Howells has placed her above ‘“‘Scott 
and Bulwer and Dickens and Charlotte 
Bronté and Thackeray and even George 
Eliot,” while Charlotte Bronté has 


found in her work only the “accurate 
daguerreotyped portrait of a common- 
place face,” after a revival of fame 
which has had few literary parallels, 
and a recrudescence of edmiration 
which one must suspect is in some 
quarters a mere fashion—after all 
these, is not Jane Austen’s true posi- 
tion in the world of books as indeter- 
minate as ever? She has been placed 
by enthusiastic votaries on the very 
pinnacle of literary achievement; she 
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has been accused by equally fervent 
detractors of being commonplace, mo- 
notonous, and, worst of all, feminine! 
Mr. Walter Frewen Lord in the Oc- 
tober number of this Review* so em- 
phasizes against her this last objection 
that one would think that a woman 
should of all things avoid being femi- 
nine, and that her work is only valu- 
able as it apes the characteristics of 
a man’s mind. The verdict reminds 
one of a recent remark on a picture by 
a gifted woman artist, “Why, it’s so 
fine, you might think it was done by 
a man!” 

This kind of criticism, however, ob- 
scures the real points at issue and con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge or 
our insight. It is the function of genius 
to give us the author’s individual point 
of view; a man’s view if a man is 
writing, or a woman’s view if a wom- 
an’s hand holds the pen; but whether 
man or woman, the thing seen, the 
very thing seen by that one soul, and 
perhaps by no other out of all creation. 
To say that Miss Austen’s work is 
feminine is indeed its highest praise. 
She, and she alone, has given us the 
womanly outlook of the time from 1775 
to 1817, the time when Scott, who 
could depict anything and everything 
but an actual young lady of his own 
day, was enchanting the kind of mind 
that to-day is enchanted rather by his 
great contemporary; the time when 
our great-grandmothers were girls 
workiag samplers, and our great-grand- 
fathers in powdered hair were absorbed 
in the interest of “the war with 
Boney”; that old, old time, barely a 
hundred years ago, yet so far removed 
from our world; the time before rail- 
ways, before Catholic Emancipation, 
before the Reform Bill, when the Navy 
was still recruited by the press-gang, 
and Lord Sidmouth's Seditious Meet- 
ings Act made a public assembly even 
more dangerous than was two years 
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ago a pro-Boer meeting in these days 
of our enlightenment. Writers of our 
own epoch with infinite labor of re- 
search have endeavored to reconstruct 
for us those vanished days. She alone 
has written with full, intimate knowl- 
edge, with delicate satire, with the 
ease that comes of life-long familiar- 
ity, of that old world in which she 
lived. 

“It must have been a dull world, 
after all,” says Mr. Lord in the article 
already quoted. Indeed it was, for a 
woman especially, and what thanks do 
we not owe Jane Austen for investing 
this dull world with the quaint, dainty 
grace, the delicious humor, and the ab- 
solute humanity that we find in her 
novels! Like Wordsworth she 


Saw into the depths of human souls, 

Souls that appear to have no depth at 
all 

To careless eyes. 


Is there, for instance, in literature 
a character more true to ordinary life, 
more humorous, with that true humor 
that lies so near to pathos, than that 
of Miss Bates, the gossiping, good- 
hearted old maid, so humble, so cheer- 
ful, so forgetful of self, so truly good 
yet so ridiculous, and, in spite of her 
absurdity, so estimable? The hand that 
drew that portrait went with a heart 
that beat strong with kindliness and 
an eye that had a wide range. 

For it is not surveying mankind 
“from China to Peru” that makes the 
range of the artist’s vision. I would 
not, indeed, make a remark so obvious 
were it not that Mr. Lord seems to con- 
sider Miss Austen’s range as narrowed 
and limited by the geographical boun- 
daries of her experience. “What was 
Miss Austen’s world?” he _ writes. 
“Take the world of to-day and elimi- 
nate Japan; eliminate China and the 
South Seas—all Asia, in fact, except 
India. In Europe, eliminate everything 
but France. For purposes of polite 
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conversation you may include the 
Rhine. . . . It is very important to re- 
member how small Miss Austen’s 
world was. We are thus saved the an- 
noyance and surprise at finding ourselves 
called upon to consider seriously the do- 
ings of children of seventeen who have 
never been outside their village.” * 

Clearly this is the note of the su- 
perior person. Wordsworth must be an 
even greater offender in Mr. Lord’s 
eyes, for Wordsworth asks us “to con- 
sider seriously” the doings of children 
of five and eight whe have hardly been 
outside their village, and Shakespeare 
is not much better, for does he not ask 
us through a whole play “to consider 
seriously’—surely we must take her 
seriously!—the doings of a girl of four- 
teen who had probably never been out 
of her native Verona? 

If the tender age and limited travels 
of a heroine cause Mr. Lord such “sur- 
prise and annoyance,” with what ac- 
cumulated disgust must he read of the 
sixteen-year-old Perdita, the fifteen- 
year-old Miranda, and the fourteen- 
year-old Juliet! None of them had 
much acquaintance with the world; 
and as regards Miranda we have the 
best authority for believing that both 
her topographical knowledge and the 
range of her social intercourse were re- 
markably narrow. Yet we do not 
therefore find her uninteresting. 

It is difficult to take such a criticism 
seriously. What has the geographical 
area known to us to do with the qual- 
ity of our look at it? Robert Burns 
wrote his sweetest songs and uttered 
his noblest thoughts before he had left 
the seclusion of his farm. Shakspere, 
as far as we know, had never been 
out of England, nor have we any rea- 
son to think he had travelled much 
within it. Dante’s wanderings were 
confined to his native Italy. And to 
both Dante and Shakspere the limits 
of the known world were even more 


1 The italics are mine. 
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constricted than they were to Miss 
Austen. Yet we do not feel obliged to 
make allowance for either on the 
ground of the smallness of his world. 
Can anything be more obvious than 
that it is the mind which gives the 
range, not the amount of the earth’s 
surface known to it? The parochial 
intelligence is not seldom found in 
globe-trotters, and the wide outlook 
which makes the earth look small has 
been found in a certain Bedfordshire 
tinker who had never been a hundred 
miles from home. 

The subject, what matters the sub- 
ject? It is the treatment of the sub- 
ject that is significant. The criticism 
that holds that because a man writes 
about an ass he thereby writes himself 
down an ass, that if he writes of an 
idiot he proves himself the hero of the 
story, one had thought was dead and 
gone. And why, pray, is a girl of sev- 
enteen who has never been outside her 
own village less interesting than any 
other theme? We must not forget that 
when we say a subject is not interest- 
ing to us we are really expressing not 
the defect of that subject, but our own 
limitations. We mean that we have 
little knowledge of it and less sym- 
pathy. And with human beings, so 
long as they are genuine, not affected, 
there is hardly one that would be un- 
interesting did we know him as he 
really is. I think of that wonderful 
feat of sympathetic insight achieved 
by the most cultured woman of the 
Victorian era when she showed us the 
heart and mind of the little dairy-maid 
Hetty Sorrel. We may not like the 
character, but who can say that it is 
not interesting? 

“Come now,” said Thorwaldsen to 
Hans Andersen, “write us a new story. 
I wonder if you could make up one 
about a darning needle?” And that is 
how The Darning Needle came to be 
written. Miss Austen has given us 
stories about very little more than 








darning needles, but what has she not 
worked into them? She has shown us 
the heart and mind of a whole genera- 
tion of women. 

It is a stock remark that Miss Aus- 
ten’s women have no mind and very 
little heart, but is it really true? Their 
mental interests were not ours, and 
compared with ours they had very few. 
But their mental powers, wasted as 
they too often were, seem quite equal 
to ours. They are better letter-writers 
than we. Or perhaps it is only that 
Miss Austen is a better letter-writer? 
I do not think many girls of twenty 
are more witty or more sensible or 
more generally interesting than Eliza- 
beth Bennet, and can it be unimportant 
to us to recall in these pages the actual 
lives lived by our not very remote an- 
cestresses? I think those of us who have 
known charming old ladies who were 
born in the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century can trace in them many 
of the qualities that we find in Miss 
Austen’s young girls—the refined and 
slightly formal speech, the gentle dig- 
nity and delicate consideration for oth- 
ers, of which perhaps Jane Bennet is 
of all her characters the best type. 

Miss Austen’s women indeed are her 
strong point. They are genuine types, 
yet absolutely individual. They ex- 
press themselves differently from the 
women of our generation, but have we 
not all met the silly inconsequent Mrs. 
Bennet, though in our days we find her 
in a lower social class? Is not the 
delightful Mrs. Elton still among us, 
with the “abundant resources in her- 
self” of which she never tires of talk- 
ing, and her constant effort to find 
some new gaiety or social distraction, 
her scorn of women, and her constant 
brag of being a married woman? The 
priggish Mary Bennet, who spends her 
life over books and remains a fool—the 
petulant Mary Musgrove, who is al- 
ways feeling slighted by her husband’s 
relations, yet never happy unless she 
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is with them to have the opportunity 
of another quarrel—Mrs. Norris, who 
has all sorts of contrivances to save 
sixpence and who does all her good 
deeds by proxy—Mrs. Jennings, with 
her eternal talk of beaugz, the mild, 
sensible, womanly Mrs. Weston, the 
coddling mother, Isabella with her in- 
dispensable doctor, the little silly Har- 
riet Smith, do we not know every one 
of them among our contemporaries in 
spite of all outward differences? 

The mind of a girl of seventeen—who 
has shown us that better than Jane 
Austen? The real, essential human 
creature hiding there under her imma- 
turity, her small affectations, her ig- 
norant outlook on a world of which 
she knows nothing. At the first glance 
it would seem that the Poles are not 
further apart than the modern high- 
school girl and Miss Austen’s heroines. 
Indeed, in externals it is so. The mod- 
ern girl in her serge suit and sailor 
hat tramping home flushed and eager 
from the hockey field, is indeed a dif- 
ferent being from the girl of a hundred 
years ago in her Empire frock of thin 
muslin or silk, her dainty stockings 
and shoes never meant for outdoor 
wear—the little coddled: heroine who 
felt half a mile too far to walk alone, 
who sprained her ankle if she ran 
down a hill, and was thought hoyden- 
ish if she walked three miles through 
muddy lanes on an autumn morning. 
Yet just as despite all differences of 
dress and bodily habit the woman’s 
frame was the same organically and 
potentially as it is to-day, so the wom- 
anly mind peeps out in Miss Austen’s 
heroines the same, in spite of all its 
queer wrappings, its quaint diction, its 
conventional dress, essentially the 
same as it is to-day. As we see some- 
times in a picture gallery an ancestress 
curiously like her young descendant, so 
may we not recognize in many a girl 
of to-day the modern representative of 
the sweet-tempeved, witty, wholesome 
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Elizabeth Bennet—the open, imperious, 
clever, unpenetrating Emma Wood- 
house; the self-centred and rather sly 
Jane Fairfax; the impetuous, some- 
times silly, but wholly refined and 
simple Catherine Morland; and, best 
picture of all, Anne Elliot, serious, in- 
tellectual, consecrated by the beautiful 
endurance of a life-long sorrow—a 
woman who hides, beneath a reserved 
and shrinking exterior, a great heart 
and an unconquerable soul. 

I claim that in Miss Austen’s charac- 
ters we get the genuine stuff of wom- 
anhood, the stuff that remains the 
same though the background, the scen- 
ery, the dialogue, the incidents, the 
costumes vary from age to age. It 
must always be remembered that a 
novelist has to dress the souls as well 
as the bodies of his heroines in the cos- 
tume of their period. The dress that 
drapes the minds of Jane Austen’s 
heroines is reticence as to their deepest 
feelings—a reticence that is a remark- 
able contrast to the absolute unreserve 
with which things matrimonial are dis- 
cussed in their circle. If ever we find 
one of them breaking through this re- 
serve it is either because, as with 
Marianne Dashwood, she has fed on 
romances until she has lost sight of the 
actual world in which she lives, or be- 
cause, as with Lydia Bennet, she is 
destitute not merely of conventional 
modesty, but of every decent womanly 
feeling. The normal among them are 
reticent. They do not tear a passion 
to tatters. The finer emotions, the 
great stresses of feeling, were not, in 
their day, things to be openly dis- 
cussed. Love scenes were to be hinted 
at, not detailed. Sir Walter Scott in- 
variably turned aside from the delinea- 
tion of passionate love. He says him- 
self, somewhere, that he could not lift 
the veil, feeling too much the impro- 
priety of doing so. And long after his 
day this was a convention universally 
respected. Charlotte Bronté was per- 


haps the first to throw it aside, and 
when her passionate genius wreaked 
itself on expression the world was ripe 
for the newer ideal. But we are all 
the products of our ancestry and our 
environment, and it is hardly fair to 
blame Miss Austen for sharing the uni- 
versal feeling of her time as to the in- 
delicacy of revealing the mysteries of 
the supreme passion. 

Indeed, in the light of many recent 
novels, we may, not unreasonably, feel 
an admiration and an envy of the deli- 
eate reticence that we find in the 
earlier novels of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In our days we have gone to the 
other extreme: the veil of the temple 
has been rent in the midst and there 
is no longer a Holy of Holies. 

This reserve in Miss Austen’s novels 
is probably the cause of her being 
charged with want of passion. “There 
is no passion in her books, it would 
not be lady-like,” says Mr. Lord. This 
seems to me an absolutely mistaken 
estimate. It is veiled, hidden even 
from the woman herself, tremulous, 
womanly entirely, but it is there. The 
passion of love, though in its essen- 
tials it may remain the same, yet mod- 
ifies itself greatly through the centu- 
ries, and the passion in Jane Austen’s 
day was not the passion of ours; of 
what it was on the man’s side, indeed, 
we are left in almost complete igno- 
rance. But, as regards the woman, we 
see her feelings depicted with the most 
perfect art, that art which is nature. 
They love, as they do everything else, 
after their kind; and, if one thing in 
Miss Austen’s work more than another 
reveals the master hand, it is, to me, 
the gradations and the variations she 
shows us in the love of her women. 
A passion of tragic intensity is as rare 
in Miss Austen’s books as it is in life. 
Seldom, very seldom, do we encounter 
it in either. Once only—in Persuasion 
—do we get it from her pen, but that 
once she has given it perfectly. In 








Sense and Sensibility we have the two 
sisters, one showing the undisciplined 
emotion of a passionate untaught na- 
ture, but not the genuine stuff of feel- 
ing—the thing that can wear out 
life but not itself; the other sister 
breathing the calm yet deep affection 
of a very self-restrained and unselfish 
character. In Pride and Prejudice we 
again get the contrast of two sisters; 
Elizabeth, who alone, I think, of all 
Jane Austen’s women feels a longing 
for companionship of mind, and Jane, 
who is the perfectly ordinary pretty 
girl attracted by the perfectly ordinary. 
young man. In Emma we have a girl 
whose thoughts are mainly of love, and 
whose talk is mainly of marriage, yet 
who remains undiscovered even to her- 
self for years, and when she does real- 
ize her affection it is of a calm yet 
thoroughgoing order which suits well 
with her healthy frame, her cheerful 
temperament, and optimistic outlook. 

But in every woman Jane Austen 
has depicted we see the unerring lines. 
of the women of that time with all 
their charm and their limitations, their 
virtues and their defects; their tender- 
ness, their ignorance, their devotion to 
home ties, their want of education, 
their absolute dearth of public inter- 
ests, their concentration upon the idea 
of marriage, as women’s minds always 
will be concentrated on that when 
there is nothing else for them to think 
about, when they are shut out from the 
thoughts and the interests of men; and 
in this antiquated mental costume she 
has painted the face and the form of 
the real woman as she knew her, and 
as we know her. 

The whole circle is not rounded. 
There are types of women known to us 
that we do not find in her gallery. 
There are omissions that we find it 
hard to account for. Clergyman’s 
daughter as she was, living all her life 
in a country rectory, we find only a 
single instance of that habit of “con- 
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sidering the poor” that we are accus- 
tomed to regard as a prominent trait 
in women of that class even more then 
than now. 

And, since 1 have touched on her 
clerical surroundings, one cannot fail 
to remark the entire absence of spirit- 
uality or religious earnestness in any 
one of her clergymen. Edmund Ber- 
tram feels that the Church is the right 
profession for a younger son, particu- 
larly as there is a family living. Henry 
Tilney is mainly occupied in decorating 
his house, erecting suitable farm build- 
ings, and getting the garden in order. 
Mr. Collins is a most delicious picture 
of ineptitude and pomposity—one is 
sure that Jane Austen knew Mr. Col- 
lins well! But in all there is no touch 
of zeal or religious emotion. 

When Matthew Arnold published his 
selected edition of Wordsworth he told 
us in the preface that he could read 
anything in Wordsworth with pleasure 
and profit, anything but Vaudracour 
and Julia. Truth compels a similar 
confession here. I can enjoy all Jane 
Austen’s women, all but Fanny Price. 
Fanny is, like Eve, “too amiably mild”; 
too good, too proper, and too conscious 
of her own goodness and propriety. 
But with what consummate art is 
suggested the dead-alive, proper, duil 
atmosphere in which she grew up to be 
what she was! Fanny would make an 
admirable clergywoman when she was 
Edmund’s wife. The slight tincture of 
censoriousness which never scolded but 
only manifested itself in disapproving 
mildness was the exact thing for Ed- 
mund’s rectory. It suited it to perfec- 
tion. I can fancy Fanny a few years 
later, attired in dove-colored silk, a 
Paisley shawl and a coalscuttle bon- 
net, demurely sitting in the rectory 
pew, gazing with eyes of meek rever- 
ence at Edmund in gown and bands as 
he preached the driest of sermons. I 
can fancy Fanny’s affectionate clasp 
of her little girl who has dropped off 
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to sleep, and her glance of mild dis- 
approbation at the smock-frocked 
Hodge, who is audibly snoring. Yes! 
Fanny was cut out for her fate. But, 
I confess it with regret, she bores me 
exceedingly. 

These considerations teach one toler- 
ance. There may be—I do not know if 
there are—people who admire Fanny 
Price as I admire Anne Elliot or 
Elizabeth Bennet. After all, it is all 
a question of taste. But how in the 
world, I ask myself again and again, 
how did Jane Austen do it? It mat- 
ters nothing whether we should like 
or dislike to be limited to her little 
world. Probably we should all dislike 
it intensely. But how did she manage 
to paint it as she did? There they are, 
full rounded, with all the atmosphere, 
the half-tones of real life, quiet, nat- 
ural, English—fifty people perhaps— 
and they have made their creator im- 
mortal. There is not one of them that 
shows marked originality, there is no 
new beauty of feeling, no reaching 
forth towards something greater than 
they could express. We may quite 
agree with much that has been said 
against her work; some,of the talk 
may be, as has been said, “the very 
smallest of small beer,” yet we read 
her books again and again and with 
ever new pleasure. 

There are, however, two more re- 
marks of Mr. Lord’s to which I must 
take exception; one is his endorsement 
of the opinion that she gives us as her 
main theme “the rather uninteresting 
doings and very uninteresting sayings 
of totally uninteresting people.” As to 
the doings and sayings in themselves 
I quite agree; as to the people, no. 
They were uninteresting until Miss 
Austen touched them. Most of them 
are not people we should choose as our 
companions. But they are interesting 
to us not because they are clever, or 
beautiful, or because they do great 
deeds, or undergo remarkable adven- 
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tures, but simply because they are hu- 
man. She has shown us the universal 
in the particular, the beautiful in the 
commonplace. We know very little, 
and it is a great part of her art that 
we are kept in ignorance, of their in- 
ner iife, and what we do know of it 
is told us in hints and suggestions. In 
the real world people do not draw up 
their chairs and recount to each other 
their history from childhood as they 
used to do in old-fashioned plays. We 
get it by hints, by the expression of the 
face, the tone of the voice, the smile, 
the tear, the flash of a new thought, or 
the involuntary laugh. 

By these things we, rightly or wrong- 
ly, according to our insight and experi- 
ence, place them. So with the charac- 
ters of these novels; there they are with 
all their history behind them, and their 
little, pathetically narrow life so unlike 
ours, but interesting, always interest- 
ing. 

The other remark with which I must 
join issue is that the fact of Miss 
Austen’s work being feminine in tone 
“implies a restricted range of vision.” 
Why of course it does! But had the 
term been “masculine” instead of 
“feminine,” would not that equally 
have implied a restricted range of 
vision? Who can claim an unrestricted 
range of vision? All we can see is 
that very small part which we are en- 
dowed with the faculty of seeing. And 
if Miss Austen has given us, as she 
has, perfect pictures of the women of 
her time, of their talk, their doings, 
their thoughts and feelings, their daily 
life; if she has given us an admirable 
background in the landscape of Char- 
mouth and Lyme Regis and Ports- 
mouth; if what she has seen, she has 
seen so truly, so delicately, with so 
womanly a sympathy and recorded for 
us with so exquisite a grace as perhaps 
no other has done, shall we say of her 
that her range of vision is restricted? 
Her heroes are, I grant, sometimes lay 














figures, but are they more so than the 
heroines of Scott or of Dickens? Men’s 
heroines are at least as bad as wom- 
en’s heroes. 
masculine outlook is a truer one than 
the feminine is, I think, to be combated 
in the interests of art. A man’s out- 
look may be wider, it is not deeper or 
more delicately discriminating. We. 
have had women novelists who have 
tried to write like men and have been 
great failures. We do not want wom- 
en who try to look at things with a 
man’s eyes, or men who try to look at 
things with women’s eyes. What we 
want is that both shall see truly, and 
truly tell us what they see and how 
they see it. We want the woman’s 
touch in the woman’s work quite as 
much as we want the man’s special 
manly excellence in his. 

We read Jane Austen glibly if we 
do not find beneath all the gaiety and 
the externality the sane, strong, sweet 
nature that accepted life with all its 
sorrow, all its deprivations, and cheer- 
fully made the best of it. I think, 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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after all, Macaulay was not so far 
wrong in ranking her next to Shak- 
spere. There was something in her 
nature like his—not only the keen ob- 
servation, the sense of comedy, the 
delicate satire, the genial humanity— 
but also the power of getting outside 
her own feeling, and projecting, not 
itself, but its interpreted, harmonized 
result in external form. And she died 
at forty-two! 

She told us what she saw. But the 
finest portrait she has given us reveals, 
I think, much of her own thought and 
feeling in the character of Anne El- 
liot. Too modest to make a great 
claim for herself, she has been ac- 
claimed with more and ever more re- 
nown. While she was writing, the 
splendid romances of Scott were issu- 
ing from the press, and he was among 
the first to hail her great achievement. 
But to her belongs the honor of show- 
ing us what Scott with all his power 
could not show us—the charm and the 
grace of a perfectly ordinary but sin- 
cere and loving woman. 

Annie Gladstone. 








American millionaires were the prin- 
cipal import from the U. S. A. into 
Western Canada during the year 1902. 
In August and September especially 
you met them everywhere. They ex- 
hausted the champagne in the club 
cellars; their private cars impeded the 
trafic on the railroads; they went 
bumping over the prairie in buck- 
boards, and grumbled humorously at 
the accommodation in the country ho- 
tels; they slept out in the woods after 
bear and wapiti; they were on board 
all the steamers, and paddling other 
people’s canoes in more senses than 
one; some of them looked, and dressed, 
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like small shopkeepers; and some of 
them were as good fellows as you 
would wish to meet. Their small-talk 
was either inquisitorial or autobio- 
graphic. 

When I got on board the Pullman 
of the Imperial Limited I felt as if I 
were in a New York Hotel. A Har- 
vard youth, who was on his way to 
the Rockies to shoot sheep, offered me 
a light and told me how he had broken 
his collar-bone at polo; a Wall Street 
broker gave me a candid and unbi- 
assed opinion of the comparative hon- 
esty of American and Canadian poli- 
ticians, illustrated by personal experi- 
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ences of his own; a Boston man, near- 
ly bit my head off because I spoke 
irreverently of moose-calling as a form 
of sport; and a man from Montana 
wanted to know why I, personally, did 
not build a new hotel in Winnipeg? 
They told me what they thought about 
the Boer. war—videlicet, that they 
wouldn’t mind licking the British 
themselves, but that they didn’t want 
anybody else to do so; and they as- 
serted gleefully that the entire Ameri- 
can army, with drums beating and col- 
ors flying, were still hunting for 
Aguinaldo’s aged mother in the Philip- 
pines. When we got into Calgary— 
which they pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the penultimate—they flocked, 
hatless, on to the platform, and ko- 
daked every mounted policeman and 
every Indian who came within range. 
Then they turned their backs on the 
white peaks of the Rockies, standing 
out sharp and dazzling against the 
blue sky, and listened to the dining- 
car conductor’s eulogium of the new 
brewery; and then they waved me a 
farewell from the tail-end of the Pull- 
man, and told me to rejoin them at 
Banff. 

The streets of Calgary, with their 
grey stone buildings, reminded one 
of a country town in Scotland. The 
population appeared to be composed 
principally of Englishmen, in Norfolk 
jackets with leather shoulders, and 
Stetson hats; Chinamen with pigtails 
and loose blouses; “pinto,” or skew- 
bald horses, with Mexican saddles; 
pointers, fox-terriers, setters, and “long 
dogs” crossed betwen wolf- and stag- 
hound. The floods had been out fe- 
cently, and the river banks were lit- 
tered with saw-logs; on the low-lying 
ground were mud-spattered houses 
tilted up at all sorts of angles, win- 
dowless, doorless, and shamelessly 
flaunting their nakedness to the outer 
world. Above them were rolling hills 
-of green grass, and league-long wire- 


fences with posts of B.C. cedar and 
jack-pine,—for the big ranches are be- 
ing gradually crowded farther west, 
and in the late fall the cattle are 
driven from the “foothills” in their 
thousands, to be slaughtered and 
packed away in cold storage, thereby 
saving their winter feed. My driver 
pointed with pride to the abattoir, a 
sinister dark-red building, round which 
wolfish-looking dogs were fiercely 
wrangling over the offal, and I was 
not sorry to drop down again to the 
rapids of the Bow River, and then 
swing round over the short smooth turf 
to the Ranchman’s Club, there to talk 
horse and inspect a litter of Borzoi 
puppies which looked like half-shaven 
red rats. 

For some fifty or sixty miles after 
Calgary you travel through the ranch- 
ing country; past rounded, grassy foot- 
hills, and under river benches that rise, 
terrace above terrace, to long narrow 
plateaux; and then you see in front of 
you a mighty barrier of rock and pre- 
cipitous cliff—tall, sheer, and straight, 
as far as the eye can reach on either 
side; smeared with faint mildewy green 
along the base; scored and furrowed 
down the face, and crowned with ir- 
regular peaks of sparkling snow and 
ice. You catch your breath as you 
swing suddenly round the gap between 
two great battlemented walls—and 
then you are a little disappointed, for 
on one side of you are tall, pallid crags 
and colossal mounds of drab, dried 
earth, that look as though the children 
of the Titans had built gigantic mud- 
pies and left them to bake in the sun. 
The guide-books will not tell you this, 
and, indeed, the scenery soon after- 
wards is so marvellous in its grandeur 
and beauty that the first impression 
fades away and is forgotten. The river 
below you is a milky blue, fringed with 
purple flowers: under the lee of a little 
green island is a raft of brown logs, 
but the mountains themselves are 

















somehow featureless and dingy, and it 
is only the fact that it takes you so 
long, first to reach, and then to pass, 
a particular hill, which enables you to 
realize its colossal size. 

At the summit of the Kananaskis 
Pass Captain Palliser ‘camped on Au- 
gust 22, 1858, at half-past four in the 
afternoon, near a small lake about half 
an acre in area, “where there was 
some tolerable grass for the horses. 
From this lake flow the first waters we 
had seen which descend to the Pacific 
Ocean. With these waters we supplied 
our tea-kettle, while our scanty supper 
of tough elk-meat was boiling in the 
waters of the Saskatchewan.” 

Near Canmore the banks of the river 
are carved into fantastic columns like 
huge yellow organ-pipes, where the 
soft deposits have been washed away 
and left monstrous pillars of hard 
conglomerate, known locally as “hoo- 
doos”; on your left the ragged escarp- 
ment of the Rundle Mountains towers 
5000 feet above the valley of the Bow; 
and on the opposite side is Cascade 
Mountain, just a couple of feet lower, 
with a foaming stream leaping from 
crag to crag down its steep slope of 
naked rock. Rundle was a Wesleyan 
missionary from near Edmonton, who 
camped here in 1841, shortly after Sir 
George Simpson’s whirlwind expedition 
of five thousand miles in twelve weeks 
of actual travel; and “Cascade” is the 
English equivalent of the Indian name, 
meaning “Mountain where the water 
falls.” In those days it was a favor- 
ite resort for white goat and grey 
sheep, and Dr. Hector relates how one 
of the former was wounded, and stood 
on a ledge beside the waterfall for 
seven days, till it fell over the preci- 
pice, and the hunters found that it had 
been shot in five different places. 

There are too many tourists at Banff 
nowadays to suit the bighorns. When 
our train arrived in the early morning 
the sleeping-cars emptied themselves 
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promptly, and the passengers crowded 
round the bus of the Hot Springs Ho- 
tel, and clamored to the conductor for 
rooms. That dignitary held a written 
list in his hand, and called out the 
names of a chosen few. The rest re- 
turned disgusted to the train, and went 
on to try their luck at Field, or Lag- 
gan, or Glacier. I had taken the pre- 
caution to telegraph a week ahead, and 
drove proudly off up a long winding 
avenue of spruce and pine and Doug- 
las fir to the green point above the 
falls of the Bow River where the rail- 
way company cleared away the jungle 
fourteen years ago and built a sort of 
combination of Swiss chalet, and 
bungalow, and baronial hall, lit by 
electricity, with sulphur baths, and 
swimming-tanks, and billiard-tables, 
and Swiss guides, and lady orchestras, 
and balconies, and _ terraces,—all 
perched some 4700 feet above the level 
of the sea in the heart of the everlast- 
ing hills. 

It was the strangest mixture of civ- 
ilization and barren wilderness. Nearly 
75 per cent of the visitors were Ameri- 
cans, 20 per cent travelling Englishmen 
and Australians, and the rest Canadi- 
ans. There were Alpine Club men, 
long and sinewy, with thin, tanned 
faces; there was an Australian who 
looked like a typical John Bull, with a 
son who looked like a typical Corn- 
stalk; there were peers and parsons; 
there were American girls—some in 
diamonds, some who knew the scien- 
tific names of every moss and lichen 
in the neighborhood, some who dis- 
cussed their private affairs for the 
benefit of every one in the room, and 
others who said very little but ab- 
sorbed everything they saw silently; 
and there was a Personally Conducted 
Party from my own native land. The 
conductor was a big, important-look- 
ing man, with a face that reminded 
you of a bull-frog, and he thoroughly 
understood the art of réclame. In every 
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place in Canada at which the party 
stopped their arrival was heralded in 
the newspapers. They were represen- 
tatives of all that was best in litera- 
ture and science and art in the mother 
country. When the average Canadian 
saw them, he looked at the average 
Englishman and winked, as who 
should say, “There! didn’t I always tell 
you?” When the average Englishman 
saw them he ran away. The women 
were long and angular, the brims of 
their straw hats drooped over their 
noses, and they carried Huntley & 
Palmer’s tin biscuit-boxes tied round 
with string in one hand; in the other 
they had red baize bags like K. C.’s. 
Most of the men were quite small, with 
big beards and long hair. There were 
schoolboys who had overgrown their 
strength, and tutors in flannel caps and 
blazers, whose portraits you will find 
in the works of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
All their individuality had become 
merged in that of the conductor. They 
asked his permission before they went 
in to meals (this is an actual fact; the 
Boston girl never let me forget it), and 
they stood by and gazed at him ad- 
miringly while he announced to a dum- 
founded audience that they were trav- 
elling in thir own reserved car! The 
Philadelphia man—all the fittings in 
his private car are silver, including 
the door-hinges—looked at him long and 
thoughtfully,.and then he turned to 
the man from Boston and said, “See 
here! If you'll give that fellow a lick- 
ing, I’ll pay the fine and the costs of 
the court.” 

If they had been Americans I could 
bave made that Boston girl sit up- As 
it was—— 

I went out on to the terrace behind 
in the sun, and looked through a vista 
of tall, tapering, dark-green firs. On 
the left there was a rugged, sombre, 
grey precipice topped with pines; in 
front were two dove-grey crags with 
high white peaks beyond. To the right 


was a valley under a razor-backed 
mountain like a thresher’s fin. Be- 
tween the trees in front I caught a 
glimpse of the blue Bow, and in my 
ears was the rustling of the leaves of 
the white poplar, and the singing, rip- 
pling surge of the falls three hundred 
feet below. 

We scrambled and slid down over a 
smooth carpet of pine-needles to the 
little bridge, under which the Spray 
River dashes and tumbles along at ten 
miles an hour, emerald green in the 
pools, grey over the pebbles, and clear 
as crystal everywhere; under the shad- 
ow of spruce and jack-pine; over stony 
beaches, curving round the base of a 
slaty promontory, capped with a thin 
line of sentinel firs; till it merges in 
the milky biue of the glacier-fed Bow. 
A little above their confluence the lat- 
ter slides down in a steep cascade of 
dazzling foam between huge slabs of 
rock, pushed aside and piled up on 
either bank, and then slackens in 
translucent patches of sapphire and 
brown agate: below again are little 
wooded islands. 

We rode all round the valley another 
day, on little western ponies that 
seemed to crawl up the side of a moun- 
tain like flies on a window-pane; we 
halted beside a strangely dappled tarn 
of pallid green and white at the foot 
of a stupendous wall of bare rock; we 
Saw more hoodoos, that looked like a 
ruined castle in the distance, and like 
great kobolds in grave-clothes when 
you got closer; we bathed in the long 
swimming-bath, where the water has 
a temperature of 103°, and is about as 
buoyant as the sea; we crawled along 
a dark passage-way into a cave, where 
there was a basin of clear blue water 
that smelt of sulphur, under a roof 
that was carved by Nature into the 
similitude of horrible vampires and 
were-wolves; and at night we sat be- 
side the big open fireplace in the main 
hall, and talked about shooting and 

















hunting and trapping and American 
politics; and everybody, Americans and 
Canadians, Australians and English, 
stood up when the Ladies’ Orchestra 
played “God Save the King.” 

After Banff we ran through a valley 
of dead pines into a stormy waste of 
mountains, of dark gorges and rocky 
precipices; of shiny yellow cliffs, and 
ragged pinnacles of snow. From the 
summit of one hung a great motionless 
eataract of gleaming ice, and round 
the rocky cliffs at its base were white 
foaming waves frozen into straining 
stillness. There was a battlemented 
castle, with towers and turrets and 
bastions, and a huge isolated mass, 
shaped like a knight’s helmet, stand- 
ing a mile above the surrounding val- 
leys; there were citadels, and ledges, 
and leaning pyramids, and gloomy ra- 
vines, till the eye got dazed, and the 
tired brain refused to grasp their cha- 
otic complexity. 

They put on an “observation” car at 
Field, with a raised platform at each 
end and a glazed roof. Every seat 
was occupied before I got there, so I 
went to talk to the engine-driver. 
While I was doing this the train start- 
ed, and I sat down on a narrow seat 
right alongside the boiler, whence I 
could look straight ahead of the train, 
and walk along to the cow-catcher if 
I wanted to. As we hurtled on, in the 
teeth of a rushing wind, the hissing of 
the steam and the pulsing throb of the 
machinery seemed to restore my self- 
respect a little; for, after all, man, 
masterful and unafraid, had faced this 
frowning barrier and forced his way 
clear through to the sea. Still, even 
the engine-driver and the fireman 
would pause and gaze at the scenery 
time after time with a rapt far-away 
look in their faces, and they laughed 
when I asked them if they ever got 
tired of it. On the summit, at the 
Great Divide, a little triangular wood- 
en frame, like a surveyor’s land-mark, 
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showed the point where a thread-like 
stream split in two, and half a wine- 
glassful of water poured above the 
fork would find its way to the Pacific, 
and the other half to the Atlantic 
Ocean, The great Cathedral Peak 
seemd to thrust up to heaven like a 
flaming sword, and on the shoulder of 
Mount Stephen was a toppling glacier 
that hung menacingly over the lesser 
crags beneath. Far below us was an 
old river-bed fringed with yellow 
sedge, and a great bank of clouds 
threw purple shadows on the pine 
forests. 

At Palliser we met the Atlantic Ex- 
press, otherwise known as “No. 
Her engine was drinking copiously and 
untidily from the water-tank; and we 
slipped off down a side line, and 
amused ourselves by shunting a few 
cars while we waited for our turn. The 
crews and passengers disembarked in 
spite of the straight-falling rain, and 
exchanged greetings among the misty 
hills, rent here and there by sun- 
patches. The grey-coated colored por- 
ters grinned amicably across the track, 
and the two engines whined impa- 
tiently at one another, till a sudden 
throbbing whistle told us that No, 2 
had quenched her thirst and was off 
again. Then we rattled back to the 
main iine, and stopped and shrieked 
imperatively under the great hose-pipe, 
and swilled and hissed and purred to 
show our satisfaction; afterwards 
thundering down a fathomless, echo- 
ing gorge, whose towering walls 
seemed to meet overhead and shut out 
the light of day. Far below us the 
Kicking Horse River plunged and 
raced in a furious cataract of foam, 
flinging from one side of the chasm to 
the other, and scooping out hollows in 
the solid rock, while the wind raved 
past us like the blast from a great 
furnace. . 

Just forty-four years ago, a dozen 
miles or so higher up, one of Dr. Hec- 
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tor’s pack-horses plunged into the 
stream to escape the falling timber. 
Luckily there was an eddy there, but 
the banks were so steep that they had 
great difficulty in getting him out. “In 
attempting to catch my own horse,” 
says the explorer, “he kicked me in the 
chest; but I luckily got close to him be- 
fore he struck out, so that I did not 
get the full force of the biow. However, 
it knocked me down, and rendered me 
senseless for some time.” And be- 
cause of this accident the men named 
it the Kicking Horse River, and it is 
so called to this day. 

At Golden we were in daylight again, 
and running under the Selkirks, and 
beside the broad, stately Columbia 
River. 

The great main chain of the Rockies 
runs from the city of Mexico to the 
Arctic Ocean, a distance of 5000 miles. 
West of the Canadian main chain lie 
the Selkirk and gold ranges, which 
Mr. W. D. Wilcox, an American au- 
thority, groups together. The “Coast” 
range, as its name implies, is still 
nearer the Pacific Ocean; while Van- 
couver Island, and other islands to the 
north, form, geologically speaking, a 
fourth range of the same system. In 
Colorado the mountains attain a height 
of 13,000 feet or 14,000 feet, and the 
system extends for 1000 miles from 
west to east. The Canadian Rockies 
rarely exceed 11,000 feet or 12,000 feet 
above sea-level; ‘but on account of 
their steepness and their great snow- 
fields they are far more impressive. 
The same writer tells us that the east- 
ward movement of the atmosphere, 
earrying moisture from the Pacific, 
causes condensation and heavy rain-fall 
as the air-currents pass over the Sel- 
kirks, leaving the air robbed of much 
moisture to pass over the next range 
to the east. For this reason the moun- 
tains, although averaging 1000 feet 


lower than the corresponding part of 
the main range, seem white and bril- 
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liant in comparison. The heavy rains 
in summer produce a rankness of vege- 
table growth, the huge tree-trunks and 
the boulders being covered with 
mosses, ferns, and lichens. Owing to 
the deep erosion of mountain streams 
the valleys are narrower and more pre- 
cipitous, and, lastly, the cloud effects 
are superb. Trees generally cease to 
grow at an altitude of 7000 feet or 
7500 feet, though dwarf bushes of 
heath and alpine plants will flourish 
up to 8800 feet. The commonest tree 
is the spruce, with its single tapering 
bole and small downward-bending 
branches. The balsam fir is very simi- 
lar, but has a smoother bark. On the 
main range the Lyall’s larch, with its 
bright yellow needles, forms a sort of 
golden fringe between the darker 
spruce and the bare rocks above. The 
great cedars, with shreddy bark hang- 
ing in strips and spreading foliage; 
the hemlocks, with their “delicate 
spray”; the Douglas fir, reaching a 
height of 200 or 300 feet—half a million 
square feet of it have been cut off one 
acre,—all these are characteristic trees 
of the Rockies. The damage done by 
forest-fires is heart-breaking. At night, 
during the months of July, August, and 
September, you will see on the side of 
a mountain a great crater of white 
flame. In the daytime the dun smoke- 
clouds will hang over the valleys like 
a pall; you will travel for hours 
through charred and grey-powdered 
skeletons, the thin outer shells of clas- 
sic trees; the burnt bare soil is littered 
with dry blackened sticks; and here 
and there you can see the red core of 
embers eating through the live wood 
like a cancer. Then the young growth 
begins again: on the prairie the white 
poplar follows the conifers, but on the 
mountains pines follow spruce and 
balsam, or vice versd. There is no doubt 
that some of these fires arise from 
causes beyond the control of man; but 
too many of them are purposely started 











by prospectors, to save themselves 
trouble in travelling or in searching 
the hillsides for minerals. 

The mountains, the cataracts, the 
glaciers, the valleys, the trees—every- 
thing about him—is on such an im- 
mense scale that man feels a vague 
inclination to assert himself, and usu- 
ally lapses into slang as a sort of anti- 
climax. We all of us marvelled at the 
sublime cheek of the human beings 
who seriously undertook to cut a rail- 
way through British Columbia. The 
first survey party started work on July 
20, 1871. They spent 3% million dollars 
in surveying eleven different lines be- 
fore the final selection. Of the lives 
lost by drowning, by forest-fires, by 
slips where a misstep was fatal, by 
sheer hard work and privation, no 
count has been kept. In 1880 the con- 
trol and management was handed on 
by the Government to private individ- 
uals. They spent 140 million dollars in 
construction, and drove the last spike 
at Craigellachie on November 7, 1885, 
and ran the first train across the Do- 
minion the following year—five years 
before the time stipulated for by their 
contract. It was the kind of instance 
that would rejoice the hearts of Her- 
bert Spencer and Auberon Herbert. 

From Golden to Donald the railway 
follows the Columbia between the 
Rockies and the Selkirks, and then 
rises, at the rate of 116 feet to the 
wile, for mile after mile, till the river 
is a pale-green ribbon in the forested 
valley 1000 feet below, and then we 
run through a narrow cleft between 
Mount Tupper and Mount Macdonald, 
towering vertically a mile above us, 
into Rogers’ Pass. It took two years 
of unceasing toil before Major Rogers 
and his party discovered this route 
through the Selkirk range. along a val- 
ley a couple of thousand feet in depth. 
The men who worked for him will tell 
you how their leader urged and drove 
and cajoled them, promising to immor- 
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talize them by calling different peaks 


after their names: they say that he 
could only sleep from sheer bodily ex- 
haustion, and that he could never real- 
ize that his followers were not as tire- 
less as himself. Two or three miles 
farther we skirt along the snowsheds, 
with their massive sloping roofs, in- 
tended to curtain off avalanches, and 
then we run into the great plateau of 
glaciers that covers an area of forty 
square miles. The “Great Glacier” is 
only a mile and a half away, and a 
few hundreds of feet above the hotel 
and the railway, over which it hangs 
like a sword of Damocles. Behind 
them Mount Abbott unrolls a tapestry 
of fir and spruce, and on the left Sir 
Donald rises like a blunted spear, with 
the engrailed peaks of the Hermit 
range, and Mount Cheops, a perfect 
pyramid, to the west. 

Nine people out of ten, when they 
are running through the mouygtains in 
a train, begin to talk platitudes about 
the littleness of man “in comparison 
with the mighty works of nature.” If 
they realize this immediately they 
must have a facility for detachment 
which has been denied to the writer, 
or else they are moralizing because it 
is the proper thing to do. While every- 
thing about you is on an enormous 
scale, it is also in proportion. You 
have to get off the cars and look at 
the train before it strikes you that a 
C.P.R. engine is a mere toy after all. 
You can measure your own height 
against that of the beetling precipice 
above you, and your reason tells you 
that the one is infinitesimal in com- 
parison with the other. But as you 
look round at the endless wilderness 
of peaks, your physical identity be- 
comes merged in your surroundings. 
You catch a glimpse of a dog-kennel 
with a hole in the side which it would 
puzzle a fox-terrier to get through, and 
then it suddenly strikes you that this 
is a human habitation. But after you 
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have been travelling for days, after 
you have lived in a doll’s house your- 
self, you begin to dread the obsession 
of the mountains; to realize that you 
are hemmed in on all sides by a great 
tossing sea of cliffs, and crags, and 
snow-clad inaccessible peaks, and 
hanging glaciers; to understand how 
men who have lived among them for 
months will get cowed and cringe un- 
der their imminent, perpetual despot- 
ism, till at last they flee to the prairie 
or to the sea from a thraldom that has 
become intolerable. 

We had dropped the dining-car at 
Banff to ecenomize weight in the steep 
grades beyond, and all the passengers 
raced up to the Glacier House for din- 
ner. The residents under the long ve- 
randah regarded us with calm disdain; 


a few of us had managed to secure’ 


rooms by telegraphing beforehand, and 
the rest scrambled for seats in a long, 
low, old;fashioned dining-room, with 
small-paned windows, and masses of 
flowers everywhere. Next day we 
wandered up to the glacier through a 
forest of pine and spruce and tama- 
rack, carpeted with berries and fes- 
tooned with hanging moss; and then 
we left the Selkirks behind us, the ice- 
fields shining with a phosphorescent 
glimmer in the moonlight, above the 
black shadows of the tree-line. 

The Gold Range is crossed by the 
Eagle Pass, little more than a mile 
wide, but inlaid with lovely lakes 
which crowd the railroad close to the 
mountain-side. Thirty years ago Mr. 
Walter Moberly, C.E., while engaged in 
nu preliminary survey, saw an eagle fly 
up a narrow opening into the heart of 
these unexplored crags. Taking this 


literally as an auspice, he followed the 
bird’s flight, and thereby discovered 
the only practicable passage across the 
range. 

We woke up the following morning 
to find ourselves at the entrance to the 
cafions of the Fraser River. 


The rail- 





way runs along a rocky ledge; the 
river storms headlong down alongside 
it, but hundreds of feet below, in swift, 
throbbing rushes, and broken masses 
of trembling foam, and green, sunlit 
whirlpools. In the days of the gold- 
fever they built a road along its banks, 
known as the Caribou (Cerf-bauf) Trail, 
and even now you can see the fractured 
trestles pinned high up on the opposite 
cliff, where they used to drive a four- 
horse stage in the days when the pos- 
sibility of steam traffic was still a 
dream. Before this there were three 
possible routes: Ist, the old Mule Trail, 
never open till June; 2nd, the Lower 
Caiion Trail, only passed when the 
water was low, at which time there 
was a ledge of boulders along the bot- 
tom of the cliff; and 3rd, the Upper 
Trail, passed from range to range at 
a height of from 50 feet to 100 feet 
above the river. In the summer-time 
the stream tears along at the rate of 
20 miles an hour, and when Comman- 
der Mayne, F.R.G.S., was here in 1859 
he tells us that it flowed at 15 or 16, 
as he ascertained by actual experi- 
ment. In places he and his party had 
to clamber along on their hands and 
feet. The peaks rose 1000 feet and more 
above them, although they were prob- 
ably 600 feet or 800 feet above the 
river, that whirled along gurgling and 
reverberating in deafening echoes be- 
low. When they reached boulders 
(bluffs of rock jutting into the river) 
they had either to scramble to the up- 
per ledge, or to round them, for which 
purpose the Indians suspended poles 
by native rope, made of deer-hide and 
fibres, from the top of the cliff, the 
inner end of the first and third resting 
on the trail, the middle one crossing 
the two on the front of the bluff. There 
was nothing to lay hold off; you simply 
stretched out your arms, clasping the 
rock and keeping your face close to it. 
If you got dizzy and made a false step, 
the pole swung away, and you toppled 














1000 feet into the torrent below. “And 
yet in 1859 Governor Douglas saw a 
man at Fort Yale who had .actually 
come down through the cafions lashed 
to a large block of timber.” He must 
have been in a hurry! 

There were Chinamen washing gold 
in the sandbanks here and there; and 
Indians sitting on wooden stages that 
projected out from the banks, hauling 
up salmon in scoop-nets; there were 
strangely decorated graveyards, and 
joss-houses, and high crossed poles 
with split fish hanging up te dry. Be- 
low Spuzzum (Phoebus! what a name!) 
the train runs into a long tunnel and 
out into daylight at Yale, where the 
Hudson Bay Company’s men used to 
rest and dry out their furs before the 
long climb up the cafions. Here is the 
head of navigation, for even steamers 
are unable to make headway against 
the raging torrent above. After this, 
the Fraser widens into a broad, smooth 
river, dotted with Indian canoes and 
“dug-outs,” that look exactly like over- 
grown wooden toothpicks; the moun- 
tains diminish and recede into blue 
haze; the trees grow bigger; the val- 
leys widen out, and we pass orchards 
laden down with fruit, flowers, and 
thick foliage of green and gold and 
copper-red. Then we skirt along the 
tide-waters of the Pacific, inlets of 
sapphire and emerald, till we reach the 
long wharfs where the ocean steamers 
from China and Australia, New Zeal- 
and and the Hawaiian Islands, San 
Francisco and Alaska, are moored; 
where the docks are piled high with 
yellow lumber from the great saw- 
mills, and with bales of silk, and tea, 
and sealskins,—the sixteen-year-old city 
of Vancouver, and the western termi- 
nus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The city is built on a _ peninsula, 
fronting on Burrard Inlet (so called by 
Vancouver after “Sir Harry Burrard 
of the Navy”), which lies at the foot 
of the Cascade Mountains: far away to 
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the west you can see the dim blue line 
of Vancouver Island. To the south- 
west, in American territory, is the long 
wavy crest, thick-maned with snow, of 
the Olympian range; to the south-east 
Mount Baker looms up, a great white 
dome, faintly flushed with gold. At 
your feet are inlets and islands innum- 
erable; the houses are buried in green 
foliage and bright flowers; the harbor 
is dotted with white sails, and tall 
masts, and Indian canoes, and big 
steamships. The town itself is only 
sixteen years old, and has been fire- 
swept once in that time, but to-day it 
has over 30,000 inhabitants, and even 
the American millionaires marvelled at 
its miles of asphalt streets, and the 
solidity of its buildings. The “bell 
boys” at the hotel were Japs, with the 
figures of boys of fourteen, and the 
faces of men of forty. They were 
dressed in brown tight-fitting suits and 
brass buttons, and the Boston girl was 
never tired of watching them trip 
across the hall with a regular “Geisha” 
wabble, whenever the bus arrived with 
passengers from the station. But they 
were civil and obliging, and even the 
“elevator boy” kept his eyes glued on 
an Anglo-Japanese dictionary while he 
was running his cage up and down. 
There was a big verandah in front and 
a crowd of tourists from Alaska, most 
of them carrying gaudy little totem- 
poles, which they proudly assured you 
were family trees of remote antiquity, 
though they looked as if they had been 
carved yesterday by an ingenious 
schoolboy with a jack-knife. Among 
the tourists I noticed two women in 
particular, garbed in long shapeless 
waterproofs and battered old straw 
hats, who looked like farmers’ wives 
from the backwoods. One of them had 
a watch, pinned on to the outside of 
her cloak, the back of which was crust- 
ed with enormous pearls, and the other 
wore the very biggest diamonds I have 
ever seen set in a ring. The Empress 
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of China had just come in, and the 
rotunda was crowded with sunburnt 
travellers from the Far East, who ad- 
dressed the bell boys in a sort of pidg- 
in English. The Personally Conducted 
Party from my own land had also ar- 
rived, hung all over with field-glasses 
and cameras, like Christmas-trees, and 
they were engaged in reading their 
family letters out loud to their cicer- 
one. Two or three quiet-looking Aus- 
tralians were taking in the whole 
scene from the newspaper counter, and 
a Winchester boy, with ,a school ribbon 
round his hat, was chaffing the nigger 
barber. By-and-by we saw the Ameri- 
can consul bearing down on us in the 
distance, and the Boston man, who is 
a Personage in his own country, 
grabbed his daughter with one hand 
and myself with the other and ran us 
precipitately through a side-door. Then 
he breathlessly hailed a cab, and told 
the driver to take us to Stanley Park 
at.a two-minute clip. 

The Park is a promontory, forming 
the extremity of the peninsula on 
which the city is built. The drive 
round is a distance of ten miles, and 
the interior is practically unbroken 
forest. There are rides cut hither and 
thither, which wind through colon- 
nades of firs and scented cedar, hung 
with trailing lianas and carpeted with 
moss, to groves where the great trees 
shoot up, straight and stately, for 300 
feet above your head. Some of the 
cedars are over fifty feet in girth round 
the bole; one giant, three hundred 
years old, had enclosed a fallen trunk 
beneath its roots, and the wood of the 
latter was as sound and fresh as if it 
had fallen yesterday. The ferns grow 
half as high again as a tall man’s head, 
and even find nourishment among the 
branches fifty or sixty feet from the 
ground; the long green and grey moss 
hangs in pendant tresses from the 
boughs, and the turf is ablaze with 
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flowers. The waters of the Pacific are 
beating oz the shore; and through 
treasures of leaves you catch glimpses 
of blue inlets under frowning cliffs; 
the sea-gulls look no bigger than but- 
terflies; on the other side of the bay 
are little white, red-roofed houses un- 
der hanging woodlands of fir and 
spruce; far away to the left is a trail- 
ing cloud from an Eastern-bound 
steamer: inland is a heavy pall of 
tawny smoke from the forest fires; and 
at your feet is a flotilla of Songhi ca- 
noes, and little hurrying yachts. 

After dinner we sat on the verandah 
at the back of the club and looked 
across the harbor at the Couchant 
Lions and the Sleeping Beauty. Asa 
rule, I am hopelessly stupid in catch- 
ing profiles in rocks and mountains. 
The innumerable busts of Napoleon 
and Wellington, and old witches, and 
cowled hermits, simply worry me, or 
tempt me to lie at once and have done 
with it. But the Couchant Lions that 
guard the gateway into Vancouver are 
as clear and distinct as those in Traf- 
algar Square, and the Sleeping Beauty 
is no more difficult to make out than 
her namesake in the moon, whom she 
somewhat resembles. As the sun 
dipped, the waters of the inlet turned 
to the dim rippled blue of damascened 
steel under the deep purple shadows of 
the mountains, the Chinamen on board 
the yellow funnelled Athenian began a 
sort of riot on a small scale—they are 
kept “in bond” like cigars and not al- 
lowed to land without paying duty— 
and their shrill staccato jabber sounded 
weird and uncanny in the gathering 
darkness, the electric lights in the 
town and on board the ships flashed 
into sudden brilliance, and the smoke 
of the forest-fires vanished, to give 
place to a flickering sea of white flame 
that threw a red glow on the northern 
sky. 

Chas. Hanbury Williams. 
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She came of a fighting family, you 
see, it was just that. Her five broth- 
ers, her dead father, her uncles, the 
old dimly-remembered grandfathers, 
had all been fighting men. Perhaps 
she did not make enough allowance, 
perhaps she looked at life from one 
side only—the soldier side; perhaps she 
had never valued mere moral courage 
at its true worth. I cannot tell. This 
only, that she thought him wanting in 
that physical courage which her men- 
kind had always possessed, and the 
thought hurt her—hurt her indescrib- 
ably. 

It was not that he had done or failed 
to do any one thing in particular. It 
was rather in the careless words he 
would let fall, in his lack of enthusi- 
asm for brave deeds, in his great all- 
absorbing care for his personal safety. 

Each one of us has, in his vocabu- 
lary, certain words or phrases which 
he uses more often than any others. 
To the few interested in such things 
these are an unconscious self-revela- 
tion, a keynote to character. And this 
man was always talking of “keeping 
a whole skin.” She grew to loathe the 
phrase. 

She had been glad when it was set- 
tled that they should go home for a 
while. She felt, somehow, that for the 
sake of all the future years it would 
be well for her to go away, to stop 
thinking, probing, judging for a season. 

At home in civilized England it would 
be better. A man might live honored 
all his days, nor ever have occasion to 
exhibit that personal courage in which, 
thank God! few Englishmen were lack- 
ing. One was too close to primitive 
passions in the East; death was too 
near, and treachery, revolt, disease— 
these were all household words. There- 
fore primitive virtues must needs be 


endurance, 
strength, skill in drawing the sword, 
nerve to quell the rising panic, all these 


paramount also; courage, 


were needed in the East. Ah! indeed, 
it would be well, very well to be at 
home. 

Soon the long voyage would be over, 
and soon the East would lie behind 
them like a nightmare dream, and civ- 
ilized, conventional Europe would open 
her sheltering doors, and with burglar- 
proof shutters and metropolitan police 
and sanitary laws a man has no need 
to be afraid. 

She leaned over the side, looking into 
the paler waters of the English Chan- 
nel which had succeeded the Atlantic’s 
indigo-blue. Soon they would see the 
cliffs of the Isle of Wight, and before 
long, late to-night, perhaps, the Dover 
lights; and then to-morrow, the ugly, 
crowded, flat-shored river and home, 
once again home, 

Some children were playing about 
the deck, playing a wild, unsteady 
game of catch-who-catch-can round 
sky-lights, over lockers, in and out 
eabin doors, up and down hurricane 
stairs. She smiled at them as they 
flashed past, cautioning them only to 
keep out of possible danger, for the 
ship was lurching clumsily in a fresh- 
ening sea. 

“You are right.” Someone spoke be- 
hind her, and she looked round and 
nodded good-evening to the third offi- 
cer. “I don’t like to see the children 
getting too wild. It’s much easier to 
fall overboard than passengers think. 
Those children,” he pursued, “are not 
properly looked after. To whom do 
they belong?’ 

She pointed toward a medley of Aus- 
trian rugs and furs and red umbrella 
wedged in a sheltered corner behind 
the music-room. 
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He laughed shortly. “She who spends 
her days talking to the little chap with 
the scar across his face. I see.” 

“Captain Smith,” she reminded him, 
“is the possessor of two Royal Hu- 
mane Society’s medals for saving life 
at sea.” 


“That the man?’ Her companion 
showed interest. “I had not made him 


One 
One 


Well, I’m glad to know. 
people. 


out. 
shouldn’t be down on 
never knows.” 

“Never knows what?’ Another man 
had joined them—the woman’s hus- 
band, for he linked his arm in hers 
and turned her round to face the deck 
and not the sea. “What were you talk- 
ing about?’ 

“Saving life at sea,” his wife ex- 
plained. “I was telling Mr. Jefferys 
about Captain Smith.” 

“Ah! well,” remonstrated the new- 
comer; “I don’t see really that it’s 
anything so very much out-of-the-way. 
A fellow could hardly help himself if 
he could swim. A man’s natural in- 
stinct is to save another.” 

“Do you think so?’ asked the third 
officer. “I should say, rather, that a 
man’s first instinct is to save himself; 
it needs a certain courage to jump 
from easy assured life to very possible 
death on the chance of saving someone 
who, likely as not, will clutch you 
round the neck and take you to the 
bottom with him.” 

“Oh. come, you take too low a view 
of human nature! My point is that a 
man isn’t a hero because he risks 
something to save another. There’s 
too much fuss about heroes in these 
days. The man who would hang back 
would be a skunk.” 

“Yes, a man should go, right 
enough,” the other returned; “but he 
would know the risks, and others 
would know them too, and respect him 
for a plucky chap.” 

“Rubbish!” retorted the woman’s 
husband genially. “Do you mean to tell 
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me that if someone fell overboard now 
you wouldn’t go in after him? Come 
now, there’s a test.” 

“One hopes one would go,” said the 
third officer soberly. ‘‘I should be sorry 
to say that I would.” 

He lifted his cap to the lady as he 
turned to go forward, leaving husband 
and wife alone. Away in the stern 
there still lingered an animated group 
of men and women, talking eagerly 
and wrestling with papers grown un- 
ruly in the rising wind; others had 
wisely retreated to their cabins to pre- 
pare for a last miserable night at sea. 

“Are you glad we are so near home?” 
asked the man, playing with the edge 
of her woollen cloak. 

“Glad? I am thankful,” she said. 
“Think of seeing the others to-morrow, 
really to-morrow. We shall be just in 
time to see Ned before he sails.” 

“Yes, I know; deuce of a row there’s 
likely to be out there.” 

“Is there any fresh news of Frank? 
I’ve not seen a Plymouth paper. The 
dear people will send me nothing but 
gossip and fashion-plates.” 

“Nothing fresh. He'll get his V.C. all 
right.” 

“Oh, Harry, I am so glad!’ 

“H’m, yes. I don’t believe in all 
these V.C.’s myself. A man should do 
his duty, and if he can’t do his duty 
and keep a whole skin he must risk 
_ 

A shade passed over her face. 

“IT am glad about the V.C.,” she said 
quietly, “glad and proud. Only it 
seems so sad that Frank’s wife could 
not live to know of it. How proud she 
would have been! But perhaps she 
does know.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Min,” he 
retorted gently, half playfully. “As a 
matter-of-fact I daresay Frank would 
have been more chary of running un- 
necessary risks if his wife had lived.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” she an- 
swered, coldly; and turning her face 














to the sea, leaned over the ship’s 
side. 

After all, why should she feel an- 
gered? Some men talked like this, 
men who in emergency rose to great 
things; and if he had never had the 
chance—and who could say if he meant 
all he implied? 

“How the water races by! How cold 
and churned up the sea has grown! 
And look, Harry, look at that piece of 
wood, quite a big piece, the spar from 
a wreck perhaps. Oh! doesn’t it seem 
dreadful to think that it belonged to a 
brave ship, and now of all the ship 
and of all the crew that manned her, 
nothing but that broken spar remains 
to tell the tale?” 

“How fanciful you are, Min!” 

“T seem to see, Harry—I seem to see 
men clinging to it for dear life, clinging 
frantically with frozen hands, while 
the fierce greedy waves beut and buffet 
and tear them off one by one. And 
the sea can be cruel, so utterly cruel.” 

“Oh! bad enough. I’ve not your dis- 
turbing imagination, I’m glad to say. 
I don’t see any men at all and the 
chances are she was heavily insured 
and the crew got away safe; and to a 
man who can swim——” 

“Yes? To a man who can swim?” 

“It isn’t very alarming in a moderate 
sea like this, You’ve only got to keep 
your head and not struggle and spend 
your strength.” 

“TI wish I could swim, Harry. You 
must teach me some day.” 

“Yes, I'll teach you if you like.” 

He put his arm round her as they 
leaned together over the ship’s side. 

“So you are glad to be going home?” 

“Oh yes—so glad.” 

“And yet they have been good years, 
those years in India, you and I alone, 
when I had you all to myself. Now I 
feel, somehow, as though you wouldn’t 
belong to me any longer; as though all 
the home people would have a claim.” 
Her eyes softened. 
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“Is that why you have cared so little 
about nearing home?” 

“I suppose so; yes!” He laughed, as 
though a little ashamed of the confes- 
sion. “It has been jolly having you all 
to myself, you know.” 

She laid her hand on his. 

“It will be all right at home”; she 
was trying to put into words the con- 
fidence she scarcely felt. “Of course 
in a large family like ours, it cannot 
be quite the same as when you and I 
were alone in the little hot baked 
house in the plains. We have always 
been great friends, the others and I, 
and have made more fuss than most 
families do; but you must not get 
absurd ideas of feeling out of it with 
us, that would never do. It would be 
very foolish of you, Harry, for there is 
nothing so hard to fight as the resist- 
ance of any one who persists in keep- 
ing aloof. And you will have to be 
very patient,” she continued softly, 
“and very long-suffering, for they will 
fuss over me all day.” 

“That is my prerogative,’ he an- 
swered, trying also to speak lightly. 

“I can do with a lot of it. Wait and 
see how much. And then when the 
dear people have had a surfeit of me 
and your patience is worn threadbare, 
we will go away, you and I. We 
might go to Italy some time, and per- 
haps take one of Frank’s girls. I do 
want to mother Frank’s girls a bit 
while we are at home.” 

“Of course. We will take them all 
if you like.” 

“Thanks, Harry, but that would be a 
little too much. We will do what we 
can without altogether sacrificing you. 
And let’s go abroad. I pine for moun- 
tains and cool winds blowing over 
fields of snow. One wants bracing, 
mind and body, after India. Yes, we 
must go to Switzerland and spend long 
delicious days on glaciers, and do some 
serious climbing when we get into 
training.” 
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“Climbing; not I! I’m not one of the 
fools who pant to climb every moun- 
tain they see. I can see all I want 
from the bottom, without risking my 
neck.” 

He laughed cheerily and she turned 
her head away. 

The deck seemed deserted save for 
the children, who still remained and 
romped and raced. The chill of the 
English Channel had driven the other 
passengers below, although it wanted 
still some time of the dinner-hour. 

“Take care!” she called, as the chil- 
dren rushed past her in a mad struggle 
to catch and not to be caught. 

No one ever knew exactly how it 
happened, but suddenly there arose a 
shrill cry, as the children ran scream- 
ing wildly along the deck. 

“She has fallen in,” she cried, clutch- 
ing at her husband’s arm. “Harry, 
save her, save her! Take off your coat, 
be quick. There she is—I see her! Oh! 
be quick, be quick, or you will be too 
late.” 

He did not move. 

“She will be drowned.” His wife 
shook him wildly. “Harry, make haste! 
What is the matter? Why do you 
stand there staring at me? Don’t you 
know she will be drowned? Quick, 
quick! You are losing precious time. 
She will be out of reach, out of sight. 
Oh! jump in, jump in.” 

He did not move: his face was ghast- 


ly white. 
“There is a strong sea,” he whis- 
pered, between dry lips that would 


scarcely part; and she only pulled at 
his coat as though she could drag it 
off. - 
“Harry, Harry! don’t you hear me? 
why don’t you go? Oh! my God, my 
God! it is not possible, it can’t be true. 
Don’t tell me you are afraid, don’t téll 
me that! And the child drowning—ah, 
Heaven have mercy! and I who cannot 
swim, and this man who is afraid!” 

“They are stopping the ship,” he 
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said hoarsely; his face looked all drawn 
and old. “They are going to lower a 
boat.” 

But the child will be drowned; oh, 
my God! Afraid, afraid.” 

She rushed, calling, along the deck. 

“Help, help! a child overboard, a 
child drowning! Be quick, be quick!” 

There came an answering shout, 
many answering shouts; the ship was 
certainly slacking speed. A man 
dropped from the hurricane deck; it 
was the third officer. 

“Where, where?” 

She pointed to where, some distance 
astern, a small dark object was still 
discernible amid the heaving waters; 
and before the man had sprung over 
the side, she was crouching on the 
deck, her face buried in her hands, try- 
ing to shut out every sight, every 
sound. 

“Save the child,” she moaned. “Save 
the child. God have pity, have pity! 
save the child.” 

People were assembling rapidly, ask- 
ing and answering questions wildly and 
with little meaning. Some of them 
glancing at the huddled figure moaning 
and rocking to and fro, whispered that 
she had seen the child fall in, that in 
her madness she had tried to follow, 
though she could not swim, and that 
only her husband’s superior strength 
had stayed her. They had been seen 
clinging to each other by the first peo- 
ple who had reached the spot. 

The mother of the child came up and 
stood with white scared face while some 
one held her back from looking over 
the side, telling her reassuring things 
that had no foundation in truth A 
shout rang sharp and clear, and some- 
one from above called out, “He’s got 
her! and most of the women began to 
sob. There was a horrible period of 
suspense before the boat that had been 
lowered could reach the dark spot far 
astern, and yet another straining agony 
before it could return. 











She did not seem to hear anything 
that was said, she did not seem to heed 
those who stooping, whispered— 

“It’s all over: don’t give in. He has 
the child quite safe, they are both safe 
now.” 

She did not stir until the officer who 
had gone out in the boat stepped on 
deck with the little wet bundle in his 
arms; then she sprang up, pushing 
through the crowd, past the trembling 
dazed mother, and snatched the child 
out of the man’s keeping. 

The child was alive. They took it 
from her and carried it below, and, 
little by little, the crowd melted away 
and presently the warning bell for din- 
ner rang out, for the ship’s routine 
could not be broken because a little 
child had narrowly escaped death; be- 
cause two men had written their 
names, the one in honor and the other 
in dishonor; because a woman had 
come to know without any hope of 
mistake that her husband was a cow- 
ard. 

Only those two were left together on 
the deserted deck. 

She was leaning her elbows on the 
side and her chin rested on her hands. 
In her face was a dry-eyed despair not 
good to see; but the man could not see 
it, for her eyes looked out over the 
sea in the direction where, presently, 
the lights of England would stream 
forth a welcome through the falling 
night. 

“Min,” he said at last, when the si- 
lence had grown beyond endurance, 
and his voice sounded unfamiliar, “for 
Heaven’s sake don’t grieve like this! 
The child is safe enough, you know.” 

She did not answer him. 

“Jefferys is a fine swimmer,” he went 
on after a while. “And strong. I was 
never much of a swimmer in a rough 
sea.” . 

Still she did not move: she did not 


seem to hear him. 
“IT knew,” he tried again. 


“I knew 
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they would stop the ship in time. I 
knew——” he broke off abruptly with 
a kind of sob. 

She turned her face toward him, 
wondering at the sound, and he read 
the despair that was written plainly 
in her eyes. 

“You were afraid,” she whispered. 
Perhaps she did not know that she 
spoke aloud. 

“You talk as if I were a murderer.” 
It seemed as though he could bear bit- 
ter words rather than this tremendous 
silence. 

“The child is alive,” she answered 
him; and looked back over the restless 
waters. 

“Min, don’t look like that. Say what 
you like; blame me, only remember 
that we cannot be strangers. You and 
I have got all our lives to live together: 
we cannot live them in silence always.” 

She shivered. “There will be time 
enough to speak by-and-by. Now I 
have nothing to say. You were afraid.” 

He muttered something which sound- 
ed like “That is absurd.” 

“You were afraid, and the child 
might have drowned for you, and you 
knew I could do nothing. I cannot 
swim. I could not even try to save 
her, and you would have let her drown 
before our eyes.” 

“There were others,” 
brusquely. 

“Oh, yes, there were others; but I 
have nothing to do with them. I have 
only to do with you. You are my hus- 
band, and you were afraid.” 

She turned again from the sea and 
lifted her eyes to his. 

“Have you no pity?” he asked, look- 
ing into their depths. 

“You were afraid.” 

“‘No, I was not afraid,” he struck the 
side heavily with his fist. “What do 
you know of me or of my motives? 
Say what you like, call me a coward 
if you please. I do not care, I am 
sick of it all: I have had enough.” 


he began, 








He moved across to where some deck 
chairs were ranged near at hand and 
sat down on the first one he reached. 

“Say that again,” she called to him, 
whisperingly: her eyes were still on the 
hungry sea that had been cheated of 
its prey. “Say it again to me—that you 
were not afraid.” 

But he did not answer; he bowed his 
head in his hands while she waited 
and watched the racing water. 

Presently she turned from the sea 
and went over to him and sat down by 
his side. 

“Oh, Harry, what am I saying to 
you? I must be mad or wicked. You 
thought of me, you did not feel justi- 
fied in leaving me. After all, what is 
a little child’s life compared with a 
man’s? And there are so many chil- 
dren, and sometimes they are welcome 
and sometimes they are not wanted. 
And to die before one has sinned or 
suffered cannot surely be an unkind 
fate. And you have only the one lite, 
and so much to do. Who shall say that 
a man has the right to throw away his 
one life for the sake of a so-called he- 


roic deed? Look at me, Harry, don’t 
turn away. Ah, why do you turn 
away?” 


She laid her hand on his shoulder 
and her voice trembled. 

“Because I said horrrible hateful 
words whose meaning I did not under- 
stand? Harry, forget them, try to for- 
get them, my poor, poor dear. You were 
not afraid. Why should you have been 
afraid—you who can swim? But there 
was no need when so soon the ship 
would be stopped.” 

He could not see the blank despair 
in her eyes; he heard only the words 
that tried so bravely, so vainly, to 
make him believe that which she could 
not herself believe. : . 

And at last, in the horrible, busy 
silence that wrapped them round, her 
husband, with his head buried in. his 
hands whispered— 
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it is not true—what you 

I was afraid.” 
Something of pride shone in her face. 

He had found courage to speak the 


“No, no; 
were trying to say. 


hateful truth. Then the infinite pity 
for his pitiful case rose again, sub- 
merging all other feeling, as she mur- 
mured meaningless words that would 
fain have shown him how this deed 
would have been a mad deed and not 
noble at all, how the water was rough 
and he no expert swimmer, how she 
was glad, glad that he had not gone. 

And at last, as time wore on and 
soon people would be coming up, she 
rose from her place and he rose also. 
She rested her hand on his shoulder as 
they stood there in the night, face to 
face. 

“Courage,” she said, trying to smile. 
“We will do great things yet, you and 
I. We will make something good and 
great of life. And to-morrow we shall 
be home. Not another word of this 
again, please; it is over like a bad 
dream. We will prove ourselves too 
strong to be touched by a dream that 
is past and gone.” 

She moved with head erect across the 
deck, down the companion, through the 
crowded saloon to the haven of her 
own cabin; but, the cabin gained, she 
sank upon the narrow berth and for a 
while the waters went over her soul. 

And the man she had left on deck? 

He watched her move away and dis- 
appear, he heard her exchange a casual 
word with someone below; afterward 
nothing but a confused murmur of 
voices, a clatter of plates, and the 
pulse of the engines and the throb of 
the screw and the tearing asunder of 
turbulent waves for company. 

He seemed to listen unconsciously, 
neither feeling much nor understand- 
ing; only, through the maze that en- 
veloped him, he always saw the de 
spair in his wife’s eyes, always heard 
the pity in her voice. 

And presently, as the mists rolled 




















away and the blood no longer beat so 
fiercely at his temples, he began to 
think more clearly, began to review— 
as drowning men are supposed to re- 
view—the whole of his previous life, 
and he saw across the years, written 
in letters of fire, the words, “Coward, 
coward, coward.” 

He recalled his childhood, his youth, 
his early manhood; he traced through 
them, unfaltering, the thousand little 
traits unnoticed at the time, which 
proved him coward at heart, the thou- 
sand little weaknesses suffered to pass 
unchallenged, unconquered, which yet 
had gone to build up character. It all 
seemed now so clear; the wonder was 
that he had never known or under- 
stood before. 

He rose and went across and leaned 
over the side, peering into the dark- 
ness. The foam where the water had 
been broken by the vessel’s prow lay 
in white veins—the white track of the 
riven waves on the sea’s dark bosom, 
as they moved along. But the dark- 
ness and the silence would not last 
long, and presently life must be taken 
up and he and she must make brave 
pretence of forgetting that which could 
never be forgot, must smile and talk 
about home and the home-coming, 
make plans for the future and dwell 
thankfully on a hundred trivial things, 
while all the time this knowledge 
would lie at their hearts, would ring in 
their ears, would try to escape from 
their lips. And there was no way out, 
no way at all. She had been right in 
saying that this must never be named 
between them, must be buried out of 
sight, forgotten. It was so easy, was 
it not? 

And life might be so long, and shame 
could never die. 

“Ah, my God!” he cried, as he looked 
out into the murky moaning night, 
“give me a chance: a chance to wipe 
out the past, to prove myself not a cur, 
but a man.” 
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* * * * * * * 


Here by the sea, on the flat waste 
land, the days pass peacefully. The 
marsh country makes for peace. Men 
may have worked yesterday; they will 
certainly toil to-morrow; but to-day 
there is a pause. The rank grasses. 
raise brown seed heads from the 
Swampy ground and dream of drain- 
age in the far future; the browsing 
sheep are lazily content because the 
pasture is good; the scant population 
is in no hurry—does not count the 
hours; the cry of the birds is the voice 
of the land—weird, solitary, shy. 

Here silence can still be found, and 
silence is good. In silence hearts have 
room to speak and souls to grow, and 
there is even leisure for dreaming. And 
the sunsets embrace the whole width 
of land, quickening it with their excel- 
lent living colors which spread and run 
and mingle with the gold-brown sedges 
and the waste mud flats, and the grey 
misty stretches, until heaven and earth 
are no longer two, but one; and a man 
may surely walk straight into heaven 
by a wonderful ruddy way, over the 
grasses and ridges, and levels, straight 
into heaven, where wait the angels of 
God. 

It was good to come down to the 
quiet of the marshland, to the peace 
of the unfrequented coast, after they 
had tasted of the pleasures of home- 
coming and of family reunion, and of 
much, very much, affection. He had 
been patient as she had begged, and 
had not stoed aloof nor done any of 
the thousand and one tiresome but in- 
finitely human things which people 
who yet love one another can do upon 
occasion. 

And after a while, when the airless- 
ness of cities had seemed to grow in- 
tolerable, and the confined spaces and 
trammelled life oppressive, to those 
who had been used to larger places, 
they had come down to this coast and 
had taken a house not too far from 
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the shore, where they might spend 
some of the summer months alone 
when it seemed good, where also peo- 
ple could come to them if they desired. 
And people came often, and they were 
little alone, and for this they were se 
cretly thankful. 

It had been as the wife had said. 
Never had that one subject been named 
between them; they had lived and 
talked and smiled and planned, as 
though it had never been, and yet—— 
He had aged rapidly, had grown more 
worn, more worried, while she—well, 
she seemed only more tender, less criti- 
eal, less impatient than of old. Each 
had kept the compact faithfully, and in 
the keeping, in the gnawing merciless 
consciousness of it, both were growing 
old. 

For in the night-time, as the man 
tossed uneasily in unrefreshing sleep, 
he would start up in bed, calling in a 
painful whisper: 

“I cannot go—Min, I cannot go—I am 
afraid. The sea is getting up and the 
water is cold. Ah, Min, don’t look at 
me like that, don’t look at me, I say. 
I am not afraid, I tell you, not afraid.” 

“Hush, Harry, hush; all is well, is 
safe.” 

“I could have gone if I had chosen, 
but I did—not—choose. Don’t you hear 
me? There was no need. I told you 
the ship would stop. Ah, for God’s 
sake turn your eyes away; don’t let 
me see, for I think—I have broken— 
your heart; but I cannot go—I cannot 
go—I say—I am afraid.” 

But the man never knew he had 
spoken the words; only his wife, G 
help her, knew. ; 

Yes, it was better to have people stay- 
ing in the house, people who did not 
wonder why one talked or laughed, 
why one seemed so to fear the silence. 
And yet there was something good in 
the days when they were quite alone. 
They were so grateful to each other, 
for the reason that each tried so brave- 
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ly and apparently with such success 
to blot out the past. 

And the summer days slipped by, 
long days spent on the sands disputing 
inch by inch with the encroaching 
tides; finding sea-treasures in shallow 
pools—treasures worthless but all de- 
lightful; driving through peaceful 
meadow lands, along circuitous lanes 
which led nowhither one could possibly 
want to go, and back through lavish 
sunsets to their own small house, 
where the rooms were low and drear- 
papered, and the hangings smelt of age 
and must, but where bags of lavender 
lay in the presses and the scent of the 
sea, laden with the breath of summer 
flowers, surged up to the lattice win- 
dows and stole in. 

And the land was fair and green; and 
green is sweet to the soul that has had 
too much of the golden glare of the 
Savage East, and too much of the grey 
gloom of the enlightened West, and 
yearns to find itself and its own 
strength amid fresher, purer things. 

* * oe * « * * 

The night had been wild and stormy; 
throughout the day rain had fallen 
in heavy showers between uncertain 
windy onslaughts. They were alone, 
their last visitor had left, and to-night 
one of her soldier brothers was to join 
them. He stood looking out of the 
window on to the beaten, bedraggled 
flower-garden, strewn with litter of 
fallen leaves, and from the dreary out- 
side world back into the badly lighted 
room where his wife sat at a table 
writing. The scratch of her pen on the 
rough note-paper jarred on his nerves, 

“Summer is over,” he said at last; 
and his companion gave some inarticu- 
late reply. 

“And our holiday is nearly over,” he 
pursued. “Another three months and 
our faces will be turned eastward. We 
don’t seem to have done much with 
our holiday, do we?” 

“We have seen many old friends.” 














she said, lifting her face to the light. 
He thought how old she looked. 

“Yes,” he agreed doubtfully. 

“That has been pleasant—that and 
the change were our chief objects in 
coming home.” 

“I don’t know about change. 
dion’t look very fit as yet.” 

“We shall feel the good when we get 
back,” she insisted. “And Scotland 
next month will work wonders; and 
then, the voyage out.” 

“You look about as ill as you can 
look,” he interrupted. 

“I don’t feel ill,” she said, returning 
to her writing as he to the dreary out- 
look. Twice he tried to speak, and 
twice he failed; the third time he was 
more successful. 

“How would you like to be left at 
home for a bit?” 

A light leapt to her eyes, a sudden 
mad light that she could not hide; but 
she answered soberly enough: 

“I should not like you to go without 
me.” 

And the man drummed nervous fin- 
gers on the window-sill and thought of 
the house in the plains and the return 
alone, 

“I should like you to stay behind for 
a bit. It would give you a chance of 
picking up.” 

She knew all the suggestion meant to 
him, and she longed to say so much, 
but that which lay silent between them 
sealed her lips; they could not even say 
why to stay at home without him 
would be good. 

“I will never let you go without me,” 
she said, and he was angry with him- 
self because of his great thankfulness. 

“IT am going out,” he told her pres- 
ently, going over to where she sat. 

She nodded. “I would go with you 
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but that I want to meet Frank. Don’t 
be late.” 

“I shan’t be late, it’s not a day to 
linger out of doors. Don’t upset Frank 
in these dark lanes, and look out for 
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fallen branches.” He laid his hand on 
her shoulder. “It is rather depressing 
when it rains.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind, Harry. I thought 
when we first got home that it was a 
relief not always to see the sun.” 

“Good-bye,” his hand was still on her 
shoulder. “I’m so awfully sorry for 
you,” he said indistinctly, and she felt, 
for the first time for weeks, as though 
she wanted to cry. 

“There is no need;” she tried to 
smile. “I don’t mind the rain, and 
weather does not affect me much, and 
—and I think you are quite right to go 
out.” 

He was standing behind her; he 
could talk better when he could not see 
her face. 

“This infernal weather makes one 
morbid,” he said. “But I should like 
you to know how sorry I am for you. 
God! how sorry I am.” 

“T understand everything, and you 
needn’t be sorry for me one bit. Every- 
thing is so much worse for you, and 
you’ve been so good to me and—now 
go out, Harry, or I shall talk non- 
sense.” 

The house felt lonely after he had 
gone, and her courage filtered away. 
It had not been wise of him to speak, 
oh! not wise at all, though rather com- 
forting. The rain pattered against the 
leaded panes, and she moved over to 
the fire that had been so welcome this 
moist midsummer afternoon, and sat 
in the semi-dusk with her hands idle 
and her eyes on the ruddy coals. The 
warmth had drawn out the many 
musty odors of the old house, and the 
fire light lit up bits of the darkening 
room, leaving the rest in unfriendly 
shadow; the starched window-curtains 
waved uneasily with each fresh gust, 
and she poked the fire into a livelier 
blaze and watched the time waste by. 

The fire had sunk low in the grate, 
but still she sat with her hands idle 
in her lap, and listened to the beating 
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rain. The clock struck seven. A ser- 
vant came to say the pony cart waited 
at the gate, and she gave orders for 
the groom to go and meet the train, 
for suddenly she felt that she could 
not go, must not go, that she could not 
bear her husband to come home this 
desolate evening and find the house 
empty. 

She wanted to speak to him to-night, 
tell him that the sorrow and the suffer- 
ing of these long, long weeks had not 
been all in vain, that she had found it 
possible to respect him more in his 
abasement, to love him more in his 
downfall than ever in the more pros- 
perous days. She wanted to explain 
many things, to thank him for so 
much; but if, when he returned, she 
should find that as usual it was wiser 
not to break the silence, still she must 
let him see how perfectly she under- 
stood. She looked at the clock; he had 
been away already more than two 
hours, it was time for him to come 
back. She wanted him to come before 
Frank should arrive—simple, loyal, 
true-hearted Frank, who had never 
given her a day’s anxiety, who had 
always gone straight along the straight- 
forward manly way. 

The garden gate swung back, creak- 
ing noisily; it might have been the 
wind that drove it, it might have been 
her husband who returned. She lis- 
tened, and presently it seemed to her 
that she heard the front door close. 
Rising from her chair she went to the 
window and looked out at the grey fall- 
ing rain and the grey dusk. Still he 
did not come, and no other sound 
reached her straining ears until, after 
a while, it seemed to her that he was 
in the room. She did not question how 
he had come in with so little noise; 
she did not turn round, but so certain 
was she of his presence that she began 
to speak. 

“Harry, I am so glad you have come. 
I have wanted you so badly. I used 
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not to mind being alone, but [I have 
not liked it to-day.” 

He had moved near her, surely; he 
was standing, as he was so fond of 
doing, directly behind her. 

“Harry, | have been thinking of so 
much while you were out, thinking of 
all that we can never say; but this I 
must say, that I believe it will all work 
out right in the end, that we shall 
make something great of life. I know,” 
her voice shook—*I know I shall live 
to be proud of my husband.” 

She stopped, for the tears were dan- 
gerously near, and she was not a wom- 
an who cried often; also, it seemed to 
her as though the man behind her was 
strangely moved. 

“Harry,” she went on after a while, 
“it was dear of you to suggest my stay- 
ing behind, for I know how you would 
hate going out alone; but I am sure I 
should hate staying behind. And I 
don’t believe in partings; partings 
bring change and everything that is 
sad and irremediable, so we will stay 
together and make something good of 
life, side by side, until the one great 
change comes.” 

No one answered her. 

“Am I not right, Harry? 
you are glad.” 

Still silence. 

“What is the matter? Why don't 
you speak? Are you not glad?” 

She turned sharply, a vague uneasi- 
ness possessing her; the room was 
empty, she was quite alone. She went 
to the door, opened it, and looked into 
the darkness of the hall, but that also 
was empty, and the front door was 
shut. 

“Harry,” she called, and again— 
“Harry! Harry! I want you,” and the 
sound mounted the shallow staircase 
and rang at the doors of the sleeping- 
rooms, but no voice answered the call. 
She began to feel horribly, unreason- 
ably afraid, craving instinctively for 
human fellowship, yet she went slowly 
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up the stairs and into the bedrooms 
above, then back to the drawing-room 
whence she had gone. For the first time 
in her recollection she experienced a 
sense of absolute hopeless solitude, and 
with it came the ice-cold fear of the 
soul that knows itself entirely alone. 

She moved to the window and rested 
her forehead against the cold panes, 
and tried to reason herself into her 
wonted calm, but the rain splashed 
wet drops upon the thin glass and they 
seemed to penetrate into her blood un- 
til that also was chilled. She went to 
the fireplace and leaned by the mantel- 
shelf and tried to think of simple, com- 
monplace things, while every nerve 
was straining to hear the sound of 
returning footsteps. How long she 
waited, moving from the window to 
the fire and back again to the window, 
she never knew, but the room was al- 
most dark and the fire was black when 
a ring at the front door made her start 
and steady her pulses by an effort. She 
did not need the servant’s halting ex- 
planation that a man from the coast- 
guard was at the door and would like 
to speak with her. It was quite nat- 
ural. She had lived it all before. 

The man wished her to go with him 
at once; there was no time to lose; 
they would not have far to go, only 
about a mile, to the coastguard cot- 
tages on the shore, where that which 
she was going to see awaited her. 

They tramped together along the 
lanes heavy with mud and fallen rain, 
and it seemed to her that the man did 
not walk fast enough, and presently 
he began to speak. She wished he 
would not speak, he might go faster, 
perhaps, if he did not speak. 

“He hadn’t no call to go, but seemed 
as if he couldn't stand by and them go- 
in’ to their death so near by and never 
no time to send for the life-boat—why, 
she’d never ha’ rounded the Biil against 
such a sea, and the boat breakin’ up 
fast.” 
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The way was never-ending, and there 
were pools of water in the ruts. Her 
foot slipped on a loose stone and 
splashed into the water, and the mois- 
ture penetrated her boot. And the rain 
beat upon her face, and shivering, she 
drew her cloak tighter about her. 

“They do say as ’twas him as made 
‘em go. Lord! he shamed ‘em all. 
‘Come along, men,’ he says, ‘we'll never 
know no peace if we don’t go.’ “‘There’s 
our wives to think on,’ says one. 
‘That’s why we've got to go,’ says he. 
‘Do you think it’s good for the women 
who love us to remember all their lives 
that we shirked our duty, that, poor 
devils, we was afraid? He stopped 
and faced ’em proud. ‘Damn it all, I 
am afraid, damned afraid; so we are 
all, that’s why we've got to go.’ Ah! 
and then they went right enough, that 
fetched ’em; and got the man and boy 
off, and fought their ways back, and 
near shore a big wave struck and 
swamped her. A bad business, a bad 
business; but they all got to land, ’cept 
him, all on ’em, ’cept him. The ways 
of God is strange.” 

Occasionally the darkly - looming 
hedge seemed to break off abruptly, 
hinting at stretches of unknown land 
beyond, and in the far distance a light 
burned steadily, growing brighter as 
they hurried along. 

“They was ’tarmined to find him, so 
to say, and went as far as they could 
keep a footin’ wi’ the ropes, but, Lord! 
I minds ’twould ha’ been kinder, may- 
be, to ha’ let him be. ’Twould ha’ 
been sooner over. Dreadful broken he 
was when he was brought to shore, 
and mortal injuries he’ve got for cer- 
tain; but there was life in him, they 
says, and Bill be gone for the doctor 
and me sent for you.” 

He talked on and on, but she heard 
no more; her eyes were piercing the 
black ragged line of hedge, her ears 
were listening to the labored breathing 
of a dying man. 
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Within the cottage the light from a 
candle flickered in the draught from 
the open door whereat a crowd was 
gathered. ‘The people made room for 
her to pass, and she heard as in the 
vague distance murmurs of pity, and 
the expressed opinion that someone 
was a brave man. The doctor had ar- 
rived before her; he rose from the far 
corner of the room where he had been 
on his knees by the side of an impro- 
vised bed; he moved the candle away, 
leaving that corner in kindlier shadow. 
Question and answer were exchanged 
without many words, and he went to- 
wards the door to keep the people 
from pressing in. 

She knelt by the bed and waited; 
there was nothing to do but wait, and 
count the shallow breathing and hold 
the cold hand in hers. And over by 
the door the doctor stood alert and 
still, looking now and again at his 
watch; and beyond him, set in a frame 
of glistening oilskins, were the awed 
faces of the waiting crowd. 

They had not long to wait; life was 
in haste to go, and Nature, in all kind- 
liness, now that the struggle was at 
an end, was pleased to still the pain. 
He opened his eyes and smiled faintly 
at his wife. 

“I was—afraid—but—I—went——” 

She alone heard the faltering words. 
He looked up into her face, and she 
saw how already the marks of age 
were passing away, how like a boy he 
looked, the boy she had first known 
and loved. 

“‘Are—you—glad—Min?” 

“Glad, Harry, and so proud.” 

He smiled again, and there followed 
a longer silence; only her fingers tight- 
ened on his that were growing so icily 
cold, 
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“It is—what—you—wanted, Min. No 
parting — until— the — one — great — 
change.” 

* co * ok * ok oo 

In the dead of night a woman went 
along the dark drenched lanes, and a 
man walked by her side and held her 
arm and tried to make her lean on 
him, 

Behind could be heard faintly the 
shuffle of feet, striving, despite the 
swampy ground, to walk in accord. 
The rain swept stinging into their 
faces, and the wind lashed them and 
bade them pause, yet, stumbling and 
uncertain, they kept on their way 
through the desolate darkness. 

At last they reached the shelter of 
the house, and the man led her into 
the lighted room, and drew off her wet 
cloak, and prepared to wait, dumb and 
helpless, until those who followed 
should arrive; but seeing her white 
tearless face, a sense of his impotence, 
and his man’s clumsy ignorance of 
woman’s ways surged within him. 

“Min,” he cried, trying to draw her to 
him, “don’t take it in this way, you 
will make it so hard. Min, my little 
sister, why don’t you cry? It would be 
easier for you, I am sure, if you would 
ery.” 

And his sister looked up at him and 
smiled. 

“TI do not want to cry,” she said, “for 
he went. You cannot understand. He 
was afraid, he told me; he was afraid, 
but still he went.” 

“He was a brave man,” said her 
brother, and his voice was unsteady. 
“Min, some day you will be proud.” 

“I am proud,” she answered simply; 
and went out to the door to meet those 
who were carrying him home. 

Maud O.venden. 
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A GIANT AMONG SEALS. 


Few generalizations have taken a 
firmer hold of the popular imagination 
than the notion that the animals of 
to-day bear no sort of comparison with 
their predecessors of the past in re- 
spect of bodily size, and that, so far 
as the giants of the animal kingdom 
are concerned, we are living in a 
dwarfed and impoverished world. Like 
most popular conceptions this idea con- 
tains a considerable element of truth 
mingled with a large amount of mis- 
conception. In the first place, there is 
no accurate definition of what is meant 
by “the past.” If it mean only those 
epochs of the earth’s history previous 
to the advent of man, it is unquestion- 
ably inaccurate. If, on the other hand, 
it also embrace the prehistoric portion 
of man’s sojourn on the globe, it has 
scarcely a claim to be regarded as a 
fair or accurate statement of the true 
state of the case, seeing that the ex- 
termination of a very considerable per- 
centage of the large animals of the 
epoch in question has been the work 
of man himself—a work, unhappily, 
which is still proceeding apace. 

But in addition to this, the animals 
of one geological epoch are very fre- 
quently confounded with those of an- 
other, so that dinosaurs and mosasaurs, 
ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, masto- 
dons and mammoths, and glyptodons 
and ground-sloths, are often spoken of 
as if contemporaries and inhabitants 
of the same country. 

If such were really the case, we 
should indeed be living in an impover- 
ished epoch of the world’s history; but 
if we take the term “present” in not 
too narrow a sense, and also bear in 
mind that Europe, and such other parts 
of the world as have been more or less 
thickly populated for untold ages, 
scarcely form a fair basis of compari- 





son, it will be manifest that the idea 
in question is to a considerable extent 
due to misconceptions and inaccuracies 
of the nature of those referred to 
above. 

It is true that in certain portions of 
the world the larger forms of animal 
life disappeared at an epoch when man 
can scarcely be regarded as having 
taken a prominent part in their exter- 
mination; a notable example of this 
kind being South America, where the 
huge ground-sloths, toxodons, and ma- 
crauchenias of the latter part of the 
Tertiary epoch disappeared with seem- 
ing suddenness in what is to us an 
unaccountable manner. The extermina- 
tion of the mammoth, the woolly rhi- 
noceros, and the hippopotamus from 
Europe, although partly, perhaps, at- 
tributable to climatic change, has not 
improbably been accelerated by man’s 
influence, and the same may be true 
with regard to some of the larger mam- 
mals of ancient India. 

In the latter country we have, how- 
ever, still the Indian elephant, the 
great one-horned rhinoceros, and the 
wild buffalo, which, although not act- 
ually the largest representatives of 
their kind, are still enormous animals. 
In Africa the prevalence of animals of 
large corporeal bulk is more noticeable. 
Although the extinct elephant of the 
Norfolk “forest-bed” is stated to have 
been the biggest of its tribe, it is very 
doubtful if it was really larger than 
the living African elephant; and the 
so-called white rhinoceros, in the days 
of its abundance, was certainly not in- 
ferior in point of size to any of its 
extinct relatives. The giraffe, again, 
which in the Mount Elgon district is 
stated to tower to twenty feet, is much 
taller than any extinct quadruped yet 
known to us; and the hippopotamus 
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falls but little short of its aacestors of 
the Pleistocene epoch. The elands, 
again, are by far the largest of ante- 
lopes known at any period of the 
earth’s history; and the ostrich, al- 
though not comparable with some of 
the New Zealand moas (which, by the 
way, were probably exterminated only 
a few centuries ago by the Maoris), is 
yet the largest member of its own par- 
ticular group. Again, no fossil ape is 
known which is anywhere in the run- 
ning as compared with a full-grown 
male gorilla. It is, moreover, probable, 
despite the old-world legends of giants, 
that man at the present day is, on the 
whole, a taller and finer animal than 
he ever was before. 

Of course there are certain cases 
where the animals of to-day cannot 
compare with some of their predeces- 
sors, and a case in point is afforded 
by the extinct atlas tortoise of North- 
ern India, which (although its size has 
been vastly exaggerated) far exceeded 
in bulk its living cousins of the Gala- 
pagos and Mascarenes. This, however, 
may perhaps be accounted for by the 
larger area of its habitat. 

Among the inhabitants of the ocean 
we shall find even more striking testi- 
mony as to the large bodily size (either 
absolute or relative) attained by many 
animals of the present day. Probably 
no mollusc was ever larger than the 
giant clam, whose valves measure a 
yard or more in length; and we have 
no evidence that the enormous cuttles 
and squids, forming the food of the 
sperm-whale, were ever rivalled in size 
during past epochs. The huge long- 
limbed crab of the Japanese seas, and 
the cocoa-nut crab (which is but a ma- 
rine creature that has taken to a ter- 
restrial existence) of the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, are likewise probably 
the giants of their kind. At no epoch 
of the earth’s history have we any 
record of an animal approaching in 
size the blue rorqual, with its length 


of between eighty and ninety feet, and 
its weight of, probably, at least as 
many tons. The sperm-whale and the 
Greenland right-whale were, at the 
time of their abundance, certainly the 
largest of their respective kinds; while 
the basking-shark has probably been 
unequalled in bulk by any of its pred- 
ecessors. The great white shark of 
the present day is indeed considerably 
inferior in size to its cousins whose 
teeth now strew the floor of the Pa- 
cific, but these latter lived ut no very 
distant period, and may possibly still 
survive. Walruses were never larger 
than they are at the present day, and 
the dugongs and manatis of the seas 
of our own days were fully as large as 
any of their ancestors of which we 
have ken; while the northern sea-cow 
of Bering Sea—exterminated only a 
century and a-half ago—was in this re- 
spect far ahead of all other competi- 
tors. 

The same is true with regard to the 
animal forming the subject of the pres- 
ent article—the sea-elephant, or, better, 
the elephant-seal—which so vastly ex- 
ceeds in size all other members of its 
tribe that even the largest sea-lions 
and walruses, when placed alongside 
its huge bulk, look dwarfs by compari- 
son. But it is not only from its vast 
size that this seal is of more than or- 
dinary interest, since it is remarkable 
for many peculiarities in structure and 
habits, approaching the eared seals (or 
sea-lions and sea-bears) more closely 
than is the case with any other of the 
true or earless seals. It has also, un- 
happily, an interest attaching to it on 
account of its impending extermina- 
tion. 

Elephant-seals frequent the shores of 
many of the islands of the South Seas, 
where they spend a long time on land 
during the breeding season, and also 
occurred formerly on the Pacific Coast 
of North America from Cape Lazaro 
to Point Reyes, California, where they 
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are now practically extinct. As these 
Californian elephant-seals were com- 
pletely isolated from those inhabiting 
the South Sea Islands, they are regard- 
ed by American naturalists as consti- 
tuting a species by themselves; but 
since their distinction from the typical 
southern form is but slight, it seems 
preferable to look upon them in the 
light of an isolated local race. These 
seals never appear to wander south to 
the Antarctic pack-ice. 

Our first definite, if not actual, 
knowledge of the elephant-seal seems 
to have been derived from a specimen 
brought to England by Lord Anson in 
1744 from the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, and the figure and account given 
in the “Voyage Round the World” of 
that great commander, where the spe- 
cies is called “sea-lyon.” Lord Anson 
seems to have obtained a male and a 
female specimen (“lyon” and “lyoness” 
he calls them), the former of which 
was stuffed and exhibited in the Brit- 
ish Museum. What its dimensions 
were is now unknown, a somewhat un- 
fortunate matter, since it was probably 
a full-grown adult male of larger size 
than any, or the majority of those, to 
be met with at the present day. After 
being exposed in the Museum galleries 
for considerably more than half a cen- 
tury, probably without any protection 
from dust and the still more mischiev- 
ous hands of visitors (who then, as 
now, doubtless displayed an irresist- 
ible impulse to handle every accessible 
object), the specimen must certainly 
have shown marked signs of wear and 
tear. Anyway, if we may judge by 
the fact that the jaws and teeth, which 
had been mounted in the skin, were 
sold by the Museum to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in 1809, the specimen 
appears to have been destroyed early 
in the last century. The aforesaid jaws 
and teeth are still preserved in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons. 

Although many years later a female 


skin, presented by the Admiralty, was 
mounted and exhibited, from the date 
of the destruction of Lord Anson’s 
specimen the British Museum till quite 
recently had no example of either skin 
or skeleton of an adult male of this 
giant seal to show the public. The 
deficiency has been made good by the 
generosity of Mr. Walter Rothschild, 
and the mounted skin and skeleton of 
two nearly adult males are now exhib- 
ited in the same case. Unfortunately, 
the taxidermist has not been as suc- 
cessful as he might have been in the 
mounting of the skin, but nevertheless 
the specimens suffice to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the huge bulk of the 
creature, and the leading peculiarities 
of its form. 

It may be mentioned here that An- 
son’s figure and description afforded to 
Linnzeus his only knowledge of the 
species, and upon this evidence was 
established his Phoca leonina, the spe- 
cific title being the equivalent of An- 
son’s “sea-lyon.” As the real sea-lions 
are totally different animals—eared- 
seals, in fact—it is a great pity that 
this name was ever given, but, as being 
the earliest, it has to stand, and can- 
not be replaced, as proposed by some 
writers by the more appropriate ele- 
phantina. As the elephant-seal differs 
very widely from the common seal and 
its immediate relatives, it could not, of 
course, with the advance of zoological 
science, be suffered to remain in the 
same genus, and it accordingly now 
typifies a group by itself under the 
name of Macrorhinus leoninus. 

The generic title Macrorhinus refers 
to the most distinctive feature of the 
species, the peculiar trunk-like form of 
the muzzle of the old males. Not only 
do the male and female elephant-seal 
differ in regard to the form of the 
muzzle (the trunk being undeveloped 
in the last-named sex), but there is also 
a vast inferiority in the size of the lat- 
ter as compared with the former. So 
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marked, indeed, is this discrepancy, 
that an early observer is stated in 
Weddell’s Voyage” to have mistaken 
the two sexes for mother and young. 

From the testimony of old “beach- 
combers” and others who have hunted 
them in their native haunts, it seems 
evident that the dimensions now at- 
tained by sea-elephants fall far short 
of those reached in the old days, when 
they abounded on the islands of the 
South Seas, and were permitted to 
grow to their full size. In the majority 
of text-books twenty feet is given as 
the length of the species; but it is 
definitely known that specimens at the 
present day frequently reach or ex- 
ceed this length, and as none of these 
(as exemplified by the condition of the 
bones in the British Museum and other 
skeletons received of late years in Eng- 
land) appear to be fully adult, it seems 
well-nigh certain that old bulls must 
have grown to much greater size. 
Probably twenty-five feet would not 
be an undue estimate for the length 
of an adult male, and it is far from 
improbable that close upon thirty 
feet may have been reached in some 
cases. 

Among the favorite haunts of the 
elephant-seal were the islands of the 
Crozet group, Kerguelan, and St. Paul, 
in the Indian Ocean, as well as Heard 
Island. In the South Atlantic these 
monsters formerly abounded on Tristan- 
da-Cunha, and nearer the American 
coast they are again met with further 
south on the Falklands, South Georgia, 
and the South Shetlands. On the east- 
ern side of the Pacific they occur, as 
recorded by Lord Anson, on Juan Fer- 
nandez, and thence by way of the Mar- 
quesas to the Macquarrie and other 
islands south of New Zealand, where 
the British Museum specimens were 
obtained. They were likewise common 
on the coasts of Tierra del Fuego and 
Southern Patagonia; and the occur- 


rence of the isolated colony north of 
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the equator in California has been al- 
ready mentioned. 

The trunk-like muzzle of the old bull 
sea-elephant, like the sac on the crown 
of the head of its relative the bladder- 
seal, is capable of inflation during 
periods of excitement, but at other 
times is small and relatively inconspic- 
uous. Probably it is only when the 
animals are on shore, and more espe- 
cially during the breeding season, that 
the trunk is inflated to its full extent. 
The sketch in Lord Anson’s “Voyage,” 
although true to nature in some re 
spects, is in many ways a caricature, 
and it is only of late years that pho- 
tographs have been obtained showing 
the true form of the animal. From 
these it appears that when on land the 
old bulls are in the habit of supporting 
the fore part of the body on the front 
flippers and raising the neck and head 
into a nearly vertical posture, so that 
the latter is fully six feet above the 
ground. When the trunk is inflated to 
its fullest extent, the mouth is opened, 
and the animal emits a succession of 
terrific roars, which may be heard for 
miles. 

In using its front flippers as a means 
of support to this extent, the elephant- 
seal is quite unlike the rest of the ear- 
less seals, and resembles the sea-lions 
and sea-bears. It also agrees with the 
latter group in the great superiority of 
the males to the females in point of 
bodily size. A third point of resem- 
blance between elephant-seals and 
eared-seals is shown by their breeding 
habits, which are in many respects 
similar. On the Crozet Islands, for 
example, where they arrive about the 
middle of August, the old bulls secure 
a station for themselves. They do not, 
however, pass any long period without 
taking food, neither do they collect “ha- 
rems” for themselves after the manner 
of the sea-bears and sea-lions; the fe- 
males selecting a station for them- 
selves some distance away. Soon after 

















landing the females give birth to their 
young, which are at first black, and, 
although there is some discrepancy be- 
tween different accounts, it seems prob- 
able that both sexes remain with their 
offspring till the latter are ready te 
enter the sea, which they usually do 
when about six or seven weeks old. 
When they have once taken to a mari- 
time life the young sea-elephants are 
said to grow at a prodigious rate; and, 
indeed, unless they take many years to 
attain full maturity, this must neces- 
sarily be the case. 

As just indicated, the few accounts 
that have been given of the breeding 
habits of these seals by no means ac- 
cord with one another, and this is the 
more to be regretted since, owing to 
the comparative scarcity of the species 
at the present day, it is very unlikely 
that an authentic history will ever be 
given to the world. 

The extermination of this giant seal, 
so far as it has as yet gone, is a sad 
story, accompanied as it is by details 
of revolting and fiendish cruelty. In 
the eighteenth and the early part of 
the nineteenth century these seals 
were met with in thousands on most 
of their island haunts as well as on the 
shores of Patagonia, but the ease with 
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which they could be killed, and the 
value of their hides and oil, soon led 
to a vast reduction in their numbers; 
and in many of their old breeding- 
places, such as the Falklands, they are 
either very scarce or are altogether 
exterminated. On Heard Island they 
still survive in considerable numbers 
owing to the difficulty of gaining ac- 
cess to their favorite breeding-ground, 
to reach which from the shore two gla- 
ciers have to be crossed. The difficulty 
of removing the oil and hides from 
such a locality has, however, been to 
a considerable extent overcome by 
driving the seals to sea during stormy 
weather, when they are compelled to 
seek an easier landing-place. In the 
Macquarrie Islands elephant-seals ap- 
pear to be still obtained in considerable 
numbers, but the difficulty, or impossi- 
bility, of obtaining a fully adult male 
tells its own tale as to the persecution 
to which the species is subject; and it is 
only too palpable that long before the 
middle of the present century elephant- 
sealing will have been abandoned as an 
unprofitable trade; but by that time we 
shall really be living in an impover- 
ished world, so far as large animals 
are concerned. 
R. Lydekker. 





THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 


The thanks of the British nation are 
due to two eminent public servants, 
Sir Michael Herbert and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, for the skilful and statesman- 
like way in which they have carried 
out the negotiations that have ended 
in the signing of the Treaty to refer 
the question of the Alaskan boundary 
to a Commission of six members. 
Three of these members are to be 





American and three British, and their 
duty will be to give the true interpre- 
tation to the clauses of the Russian 
Treaty with Britain which lays down 
the line dividing Alaska and British 
Columbia. If, as we trust, the Treaty 
is ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, the thanks of the people of the 
United States will be equally due to 
that body and to the State Depart- 
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ment at Washington for their share 
in the work. We on this side are nat- 
urally delighted at the prospect of get- 
ting rid of a tiresome and difficult 
question which has repeatedly threat- 
ened to throw a shadow over Anglo- 
American relations; but the satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of a settlement 
should be, and we do not doubt is, no 
less real in America. The Americans 
are justly tenacious of their rights, 
but they are, we believe, sincerely anx- 
ious to get rid of all causes of dispute 
with this country. They regard the 
chance of embroilment between the 
two nations with quite as great a dis- 
like as we do, and are quite as anx- 
ious to put an end to all causes of ill- 
feeling. But if the Alaskan boundary 
is once finally determined, and a full 
solution of the problem discovered, 
there will practically remain nothing 
of a positive nature, such, for instance, 
as a boundary dispute, over which the 
two countries can quarrel. We do not, 
of course, suggest that all grounds of 
dispute between the two nations will 
be eliminated—that is never possible 
—but, at any rate, there will be noth- 
ing so definite as a quarrel about 
frontiers to keep the two peoples 
apart. Granted that the Alaskan boun- 
dary is finally agreed upon and laid 
down, Canada will be able to proceed 
with the development of her limitless 
natural resources without fear of in- 
terruption. Canada is naturally anx- 
ious that nothing which is rightly hers 
shall be lost in the determination of 
the frontier, but it is impossible to ig- 
nore the fact that she is most vitally 
interested in getting the matter put 
outside the region of controversy. We 
sincerely trust, then, that a spirit of 
hearty goodwill, and an intention to 
finish the business once and for all, 
will inspire both the British and the 
American members of the Commis- 
sion. Till the Senate has ratified the 


Treaty the Commissioners on either 
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side will not be appointed, but we may 
safely presume that one at least of the 
British members will come from the 
United Kingdom. That would seem 
the wisest plan to adopt, for the in- 
terests of the Mother-country are vi- 
tally concerned in the settlement. It 
is true that if the failure to settle the 
boundary should ever unhappily lead 
to war, the chief brunt of such a war 
must fall on Canada, and that she 
would be the prime sufferer; but, nev- 
ertheless, the United Kingdom and 
the whole Empire must, whatever 
the ultimate result, be deeply in- 
volved. 

As the matter is now, if not sub 
judice, at any rate about to become sub 
judice, we shall not attempt to enter 
into the details of the boundary dis- 
pute; but we may without injury point 
out the nature of the problems in- 
volved. The basis of the controversy 
is to be found in the Treaty made be- 
tween Russia and England in 1825. 
To the rights under this Treaty, what- 
ever they were, America succeeded by 
purchase when in the year 1867 she 
bought Alaska from the Czar. What- 
ever Russia possessed in 1867 she 
passed over to America. Whatever 
we possessed in 1867 the British Em- 
pire possesses now, and is part of the 
Dominion of Canada. The third, 
fourth, and sixth clauses in the ar- 
ticles agreed to between the Russian 
and British Governments in 1825—ar- 
ticles the third and fourth of which 
were incorporated in the Russo-Ameri- 
can Treaty of 1867—run as follows (we 
quote the words as given by Mr. Hodg- 
ins, a Canadian lawyer, in his article 
in the Contemporary Review, lately re- 
printed as a pamphiet by Messrs. W. 
Tytrell and Co., of Toronto):— 


3. The line of demarcation between 
the possessions of the High Contract- 
ing Parties upon the coast of the con- 
tinent, and the islands of North Amer- 
ica to the north-west, shall be drawn 














in the manner following: Commencing 
from the southernmost part of the 
island called Prince of Wales Island, 
which point lies in the parallel of 54° 
40m. north latitude and between the 
131ist and the 133rd degrees of west 
longitude (meridian of Greenwich), the 
said line shall ascend to the north 
along the channel called Portland 
Channel, as far as_ the point of the 
continent where it strikes the 56th de- 
gree of north latitude; from the last- 
mentioned point the line of demarca- 
tion shall follow the summit of the 
mountains situated parallel to the 
coast, as far as the point of intersec- 
tion of the 141st degree of west longi- 
tude (of the same meridian); and final- 
ly, from the said point of intersection, 
the said meridian line of the 141st de- 
gree, in its prolongation as far as the 
Frozen Ocean, shall form the limit be- 
tween the Russian and British posses- 
sions on the continent of America to 
the north-west. 

4. With reference to the line of de- 
marcation laid down In the preceding 
article, it is understood, first, that the 
island called Prince of Wales Island 
shall belong wholly to Russia; second, 
that wherever the summit of the 
mountains, which extend in a direc- 
tion parallel to the coast from the 56th 
degree of north latitude to the point 
of intersection of the 141st degree of 
west longitude, shall prove to be of a 
distance of more than ten marine 
leagues from the Ocean, the limit be- 
tween the British possessions and the 
strip of coast (la lisiére de cdte), which 
is to belong to Russia as above men- 
tioned, shall be formed by a line par- 
allel to the windings of the coast, and 
which shall never exceed the distance 
of ten marine leagues therefrom (et 
qui ne pourra jamais en étre éloignée 
que de 10 lieues marines). 

6. It is understood that the subjects 
of His Britannic Majesty, from what- 
ever quarter they may arrive, whether 
from the Ocean, or from the intericr 
of the Continent, shall, for ever, enjoy 
the right of navigating freely, and 
without any hindrance whatever, all 
the rivers and streams which, in their 
course towards the Pacific Ocean, may 
cross the line (traverseront la ligne) of 
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demarcation upon the strip of coast 
described in Article III. of the present 
Convention, 


This is the Treaty to which the Com- 
mission will have to find the interpre- 
tation. It is evident that the real crux 
of the problem is to determine what 
is the ocean and what the coast to 
whose windings, at thirty miles dis- 
tance inland, a line shall be drawn 
parallel, The Treaty evidently intend- 
ed to give to the Russians as a maxi- 
mum a strip of territory parallel to 
the windings of the coast thirty miles 
broad. If the coast had consisted of 
wide stretches of sand, it would have 
been easy enough to draw a line in- 
land parallel thereto and thirty miles 
broad. But unfortunately the coast is 
deeply indented with arms of the sea. 
When are the shores of these arma 
part of the coast, and when do they 
cease to be coast? Are we first to lay 
down, as it were, a kind of artificial 
coast-line, cutting the mouths of the 
estuaries, and measure from that thirty 
miles inland, or are we to follow up 
the arms of the sea in all their wind- 
ings, and measure the thirty miles in- 
land from, say, where the salt water 
ceases, as the place where the shore 
ends? We will not attempt to answer 
any of these questions, but will only 
say again that everything will depend 
on the interpretation of the word 
“coast.” It does seem to us, however, 
difficult to imagine that when the 
Treaty asserts that the coast is the 
place from which the measurement is 
to be taken, it means anything but 
actual mainland,—.e., conterminous 
land, and excluding all islands. Again, 
it seems to us that the prime object of 
the Treaty was to give the Russians 
a strip—lisiére, or fringe, is the word 
in the Treaty—of not less than thirty 
miles broad, the whole way along the 
shore of the mainland. If this was 
not intended, why should Article VI. 
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have so carefully protected British 
subjects in the right of free naviga- 
tion of all the rivers and streams, 
which but for that stipulation would 
have been barred by the strip of Rus- 
sian territory. AS we understand the 
Treaty, the idea of the coast in the 
minds. of the diplomatists who drew 
it up was not political but geographi- 
eal. They did not go into questions 
like those of territorial waters or of 
the distances between headlands, but 
simply thought of the Russian terri- 
tory as a strip thirty miles broad, 
following the coastline as nearly as it 
could. The fact that the phrase “the 
windings of the coast” was used 
seems to us to indicate that the diplo- 
matists who made the Treaty did in 
the case of the big inlets mean to fol- 
low them round with a _ thirty-mile 
radius. 

But we are losing touch of our de- 
termination not to discuss in detail 
the merits of the dispute, and will say 
no more on such matters. Before, 
however, we leave the subject we 
must ask the Canadians, and especial- 
ly the statesmen of the Dominion on 
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both sides in politics, to look at the 
matter in the broadest possible way, 
and not, if they can help it, to allow 
public opinion to drift into the atti- 
tude of expecting that, merits or no 
merits, the Mother-country must stand 
up for her daughter-land. The prob- 
lem must, in our view, be approached 
in the interests of Canada in the most 
reasonable spirit, and the Canadians 
must not expect the British Commis- 
sioners to act in any but a strictly ju- 
dicial capacity. The same spirit must 
be looked for from the Americans. If 
the Commissioners on both sides will 
only adopt such an attitude, a satis- 
factory solution ought to be arrived 
at. But to enable the Commissioners 
to do their work in such a spirit, they 
must be able to feel that if they ar- 
rive at any definite decision, either 
unanimously or by a majority, such 
decision must be loyally accepted and 
acted on by both sides. Nothing takes 
the heart out of Commissions, and 
spoils their work, more than the sus- 
picion that the work in hand, when it 
is accomplished, may possibly be 
Ghrown over by the principals. 





TCHAIKOVSKY AND TOLSTOI. 


The first meeting of two great per- 
sonalities invariably affords some in- 
terest to the onlookers, whether it 
bring love at first sight, or prove merely 
the starting point of a ripening and 
constant friendship. On the other hand, 
should it result in mutual disenchant- 
ment, or avowed antagonism, it is even 
more interesting to the cynical observ- 
er. When we recall the first interviews 
between great men, it is remarkable 
how few seem to have concluded with 
entirely agreeable impressions on both 
sides. Schiller, meeting Goethe for the 


first time at Rudolstadt, was conscious 
that the latter—although but ten years 
his senior— had already passed out of 
his own epoch. “Goethe's world is not 
my world,” he wrote; “our modes of 
conceiving things appear to be essen- 
tially different. From such a combina- 
tion, no secure substantial intimacy 
can resul:.” Goethe felt an even 
stronger sense of incompatibility. It 
needed time and frequent intercourse 
to effect the union of these two great 
spirits. Beethoven, who met Goethe 
at the waters of Teplitz in 1812, 

















thought the poet a snob, and said so 
with characteristic frankness. “Goethe 
puts on too many Court graces,’’ wrote 
the democratic musician; “what can be 
said of the absurdities of the virtuosi 
here when a poet, who is regarded as 
the foremost teacher of the nation, can 
forget everything for this empty glit- 
ter?” Goethe’s first impressions of 
Beethoven were not more favorable. 
“His talents astonish me,” he confided 
to Zelter, “but unfortunately he is one 
of those undisciplined natures who are 
not wrong in finding the world detes- 
table, but who do nothing to make it 
more enjoyable for themselves and 
others.” When Brahms met Tchai- 
kovsky for the first time unter vier 
Augen, the interview was marked by 
the most unflattering candor on both 
sides. Wagner called on Liszt during 
his visit to Paris in 1842, and was so 
much ruffied by the virtuoso’s inatten- 
tive attitude that he paid no second 
visit. “Take Liszt to a better world,” 
he declared, indignantly, “and he will 
treat the assembly of angels to a 
‘Fantaisie sur le Diable.’ ” 

But I might multiply ad nauseam in- 
stances in which great men who have 
met in a spirit of mutual admiration 
have parted in disillusionment. Enough 
has been said to prove that the rela- 
tions between the two most famous 
Russians of their day were in no way 
exceptional because, beginning with 
uneasiness and excessive idolatry, they 
never ripened into frequent and har- 
monious intercourse. 

A letter from Tchaikovsky to his sis- 
ter, Madame A. Davidov, dated Moscow, 
December 28rd, 1876, contains the first 
reference to his meeting with Tolstoi. 
“Count Leo Tolstoi has been staying 
here for a few days. He called several 
times and spent two whole evenings 


1The letters, as well as the quotations from 
the composer’s Diary, which appear in this ar- 
ticle, are taken with the kind permission of 
author and publisher from ‘‘The Life and TIet- 
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with me. I feel immensely flattered 
and proud of having awakened his in- 
terest; on my part, I am fascinated by 
his ideal personality.” * 

Tchaikovsky was not at that time one 
of the popular idols of Russian society. 
In 1876, that beneficent fairy godmother 
Frau von Meck had not yet appeared 
upon the scene to lift him above the 
struggle for daily existence. He was 
still teaching harmony at the Conserva- 
toire of Moscow, and although the eyes 
of the musical world were fixed upon 
him, expectant of great things to come, 
“Eugene Oniegin,” “Dame de Pique,” 
the “Casse-Noisette Suite,” the ““Pathet- 
ic’ Symphony—almost all the works 
which have appealed most forcibly to 
the popular taste—were as yet unwrit- 
ten. He was then thirty-seven years 
of age, but could hardly be said to 
have “arrived.” 

Tolstoi, on the other hand, had 
already given to the world his 
“Cossacks” and “Peace and War.” 
His literary fame was established. 
The heart of young Russia had gone 
out to him and Tchaikovsky was no 
exception to his generation. His ardent 
temperament and quick imagination 
caused him to invest all his unknown 
heroes with almost divine attributes. 
Tolstoi, he tells us, appeared to him 
“not so much an ordinary mortal as a 
demigod.” For such an enthusiastic 
nature, contact with actualities too 
often bred disappointment. In 1876, 
neither the personality nor the private 
life of Tolstoi were public property to 
the extent they are nowadays. It was 
still possible to surround him with a 
mysterious glamour. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that when this Olympian 
being descended from his cloud-capped 
heights and appeared in Tchaikovsky’s 
modest flat, the mere mortal should 


ters of P. T. Tchaikovsky,’’ by Modeste Tchal- 
kovsky (Moscow: P. Jurgenson), still in course 
of publication. 
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have owned it to be “the most flatter- 
ing moment of his life.” 

Ten years afterwards we find this 
interview recorded in Tchaikovsky’s 
Diary, when the note of disenchantment 
is clearly heard. “When I first met 
Tolstoi, I was possessed by terror and 
felt uneasy in his presence. It seemed 
that this great searcher of human 
hearts must be able to read at a 
glance the inmost secrets of my own. 
I was convinced that not the smallest 
evil or weakness could escape his eye; 
therefore it would avail nothing to show 
him only my best side. If he be gener- 
ous (and that is a matter of course), I 
reflected, he will probe the diseased 
area as kindly and delicately as a sur- 
geon who know the tender spots and 
avoids irritating them. If he is not so 
compassionate, be will lay his finger 
on the wound without more ado. In 
either case, the prospect alarmed me. 
In reality nothing of the sort took 
place. The great analyst of human 
nature proved in his intercourse with 
his fellow-men to be a simple, sincere, 
whole-hearted being, who made no dis- 
play of that omniscience I so dreaded. 
Evidently he did not regard me as a 
subject for dissection, but simply 
wanted to chat about music, in which, 
at that time, he was greatly interested. 
Among other things, he seemed to enjoy 
depreciating Beethoven, and even di- 
rectly denying his genius. This is an 
unworthy trait in a great man. The 
desire to lower a genius, whom all the 
world has acknowledged, to the level 
of one’s own misunderstanding of him, 
is generally a characteristic of narrow- 
minded people.” s 

Hither it is the mature Tchaikovsky 
of 1886 who thus takes up the defence 
of Beethoven, or the manner of the at- 
tack must have left a painful impres- 
sion upon him, for it is doubtful if at 
the time of his first meeting with Tol- 


stoi an irreverent attitude towards 


Beethoven would have shocked him 
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greatly. When Ginka inveighed against 
many of the musical idols of the day, 
he certainly did not include this master, 
for whom he felt profound admiration 
and respect. But some of the younger 
generation carried their iconoclasm a 
step further, and in 1871 Tchaikovsky 
had written this cold-blooded estimate 
of Beethoven’s genius:— 


I am not disposed to proclaim the 
infallibility of Beethoven’s principles, 
and without in any way denying his 
historical importance, I protest against 
the insincerity of an equal and indis- 
criminate laudation of all his works. 
But undoubtedly in some of nis sym- 
phonies Beethoven reached a height to 
which scarcely any of his contemporaries 
could attain. 


Tolstoi not only wished to chat about 
music in general. He expressed par- 
ticular interest in Tchaikovsky’s own 
compositions. That Tolstoi’s attitude 
towards Beethoven’s music was like 
that of the unmusical old gentlemen 
who “hated all your Bee-thovens in Z’’; 
that he denied to two-thirds of this 
master’s work such definitely emotion- 
al qualities as could raise them to his 
standard of “infectious” music, does 
not seem to have aroused Tchaikovsky’s 
suspicions as to the value of his criti- 
eal opinion. Besides inclining to the 
same view, that the earlier masters— 
especially Mozart—had more solid vir- 
tues to their credit, he was under the 
spell of a great personality. In order 
to gratify Tolstoi’s interest, he asked 
Nicholas Rubinstein to organize a musi- 
cal evening at the Conservatoire ex- 
clusively in honor of the great writer. 
The programme included the Andante 
from Tchaikovsky’s string quartet in 
D major, and, judging from the follow- 
ing extract from the composer’s Diary, 
its infectious quality was fully demon- 
strated. ‘Never in the whole course of 
my life did I feel so flattered, never so 
proud of my creative power, as when 
Leo Tolstoi, sitting by my side, listen- 











ed to my Andante while the tears 
streamed down his face.” 

A few days later, when Count Tolstoi 
had returned to Yasnaya Polyana, 
Tchaikovsky received the following 
letter. The songs referred to were evi- 
dently a collection of folk-tunes, made 
perhaps by Tolstoi himself:— 


I am sending you the songs, dear 
Peter LIlich, having already looked 
them through. In your hands they will 
be- wonderful gems: but for God’s sake 
treat them in the Mozarto-Haydn style 
and not after the Beethoven-Schumann- 
Berlioz School, which strives only for 
the sensational. How much more I 
had to tell you! But there was no 
time, because I was simply enjoying 
myself. My last visit to Moscow will 
always remain a most pleasant mem- 
ory. I have never received a more 
precious reward for all my literary la- 
bors than that evening. How charm- 
ing is (Nicholas) Rubenstein! Thank 
him for me once more. Aye, and all 
the other priests of the highest of all 
arts who made so pure and profound 
an impression upon me! I can never 
forget all that was done for my bene- 
fit in that round hall. To which of 
them shall I send my works? That is 
to say, who does not possess them? 

I have not looked at your things yet. 
As soon as I have done so, I shall write 
you my opinion—whether you want it 
or not—because I admire your talent. 
Good-bye, with a friendly handshake, 

Yours, 
L. Tolstoi. 


Tchaikovsky’s reply followed almost 
immediately :— 


Honored Count! Accept my sincere 
thanks for the songs. I must tell you 
frankly that they have been taken 
down by an unskilful hand and, in con- 
sequence, nearly all their original 
beauty is lost. The chief mistake is 
that they have been forced artificially 
into a regular rhythm. Only the Rus- 
sian choral-dances have a regularly 
accentuated measure; the legends (By- 
lini) have nothing in common with the 
dances. Besides, most of these songs 
have been written down in the lively 
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key of D major, and this is quite out 
of keeping with the tonality of the 
genuine Russian folk-songs, which are 
always in some indefinite key, such as 
can only be compared with the old 
Church Modes. Therefore the songs 
you have sent are unsuitable for sys- 
tematic treatment. I could not use 
them for an album of folk-songs, be- 
cause, for this purpose, the tunes must 
be taken down exactly as the people 
sing them. This is a difficult task, de- 
manding the most delicate musical 
perception as well as great knowledge 
of musical history. With the exception 
of Balakirev—and to a certain extent 
Prokounin—I do not know anyone who 
really understands this work. But 
your songs can be used as symphonic 
material—and excellent material too— 
of which I shall certainly avail myself 
at some future time. I am glad you 
keep a pleasant recollection of your 
evening at the Conservatoire. Our 
quartet played as they have never done 
before. From which you must infer 
that one pair of ears, if they belong 
to such a great artist as yourself, has 
more incentive power with musicians 
than a hundred ordinary pairs. You 
are one of those authors of whom it 
may be said that their personality is as 
much beloved as their works. It was 
evident that, well as they generally 
play, our artists exerted themselves to 
the utmost for one they honored so 
greatly. What I feel, I must express: 
I cannot tell you how proud and happy 
it made me that my music could so 
touch you and carry you away. 

Except Fitzenhagen, who cannot read 
Russian, your books are known to all 
the other members of the quartet. But 
I am sure they would be grateful if 
you gave them each one volume of 
your works. For myself, I am going 
to ask you to give me “The Cossacks”; 
if not immediately, then later on, when 
next you come to: Moscow—an event to 
which I look forward with impatience. 
If you send your portrait to Ruben- 
stein, do not forget me. 


It may seem strange that this letter, 
in spite of its friendly tone, marks the 
end of all personal intercourse between 
Tolstoi and Tchaikovsky. Moreover it 
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is evident that the latter voluntarily 
renounced more intimate relations with 
his hero. The entries in his Diary ex- 
plain his feelings on this point. It 
vexed him that “the lord of his intel- 
lect” should care to talk of “common- 
place subjects unworthy of his genius.” 
He was afraid that his pleasure in the 
works of his “sage and prophet’ might 
suffer from such close proximity as 
would reveal ali his little human fail- 
ings. Again, he was aware of a certain 
self-consciousness in the presence of 
Tolstoi, quite out of keeping with his 
normal simplicity of nature. In fact, 
the positions were now reversed, and 
it was Tolstoi who had most to suffer 
from Tchaikovsky’s analytical methods. 

Another cause probably helped to 
keep them apart as time went on. 
Greatly as Tchaiovsky admired Tolstoi 
the writer, he was never in complete 
sympathy with Tolstoi the philosopher. 
The Diary for 1886 contains the follow- 
ing comment upon “What I believe” :— 


When we read the autobiographies 
or memoirs of great men, we frequent- 
ly find that their thoughts and impres- 
sions—and more especially their artis- 
tic sentiments—are such as we our- 
selves have experienced and can there- 
fore fully understand. There is only 
one who is incomprehensible, who 
stands alone and aloof in his greatness: 
Leo Tolstoi. But often I feel angry 
with him; I almost hate him. Why, I 
ask myself, should this man, who more 
than all his predecessors has power to 
depict the human soul with such won- 
derful harmony, who can fathom our 
poor intellect and follow the most se- 
cret and tortuous windings of our moral 
nature; why must he needs appear as 
a Preacher, and set up to be our téach- 
er and guardian? Hitherto he has suc- 
ceeded in making a profound impres- 
sion by the recital of simple, everyday 
events. We might read between -the 
lines his noble love of mankind, his 
compassion for our helplessness, our 
mortality and pettiness. How often 
have I wept over his words without 
‘knowing why! ... Perhaps because 
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for a moment I was brought into con- 
tact—through his medium—with the 
Ideal, with absolute happiness, and 
with humanity. Now he appears as 
a commentator of texts, who claims a 
monopoly in the solution of all ques- 
tins of faith and ethics. But through 
all his recent writings blows a chilling 
wind. We feel a tremor of fear at the 
consciousness that he, too, is a mere 
man; a creature as much puffed up as 
ourselves about “The End and Aim of 
Life,” “The Destiny of Man,” “God,” 
and “Religion”; and as madly presump- 
tuous, as ineffectual as some ephemera 
born on a summer’s day to perish at 
eventide. Once Tolstoi was a Demi- 
god. Now he is only a priest.... 
Tolstoi says that formerly, knowing 
nothing, he was mad enough to aspire 
to teach men out of his ignorance. He 
regrets this. Yet here he is beginning 
to teach us again. Then we must con- 
clude he is no longer ignorant. Whence 
this self-confidence? Is it not foolish 
presumption? The true sage knows 
only that he knows nothing. 


Such are Tchaikovsky’s views on the 
philosophy of Tolstoi. But as the au- 
thor of “Peace and War” and of “Anna 
Karenin” he kept him on a pedestal 
to the last. After reading “The Death 
of Ivan Ilich,” he made the following 
entry in his Diary:— 


I am more than ever convinced that 
the greatest of all writers of all time 
is Tolstoi. We owe it to him alone 
that Russians need not bow the head 
when all the great names of Europe 
are read out before them. And yet, in 
my conviction of Tolstoi’s immortal 
greatness, of his almost divine impor- 
tance, mere patriotism plays no part. 


From the personal contact between 
Tolstoi and Tchaikovsky we can trace 
no important consequences for the 
world of music, or of literature. At 
the same time, Tolstoi’s influence has, 
I believe, counted for something in the 
composer’s work. Although Tchaikov- 
sky criticises “What I believe’ as a 
curious medley of wisdom and childish 
naiveté; although he repudiates the 








complete philosophy of Tolstoi, there 
are certain partial aspects of it which 
may well have haunted his mind, be- 
cause they are certainly in conformity 
with his melancholy temperament. 
The acute realization of the mortality 
of things that are, the conviction of the 
ultimate extinction of the individual 
life and the illusiveness and futility of 
buman effort are thoughts which he 
may have borrowed from Tolstoi. We 
The Contemporary Review. 
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common-place of death.” 
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cannot doubt that these were the prob- 
lems over which he constantly brooded 
when we listen to his “Hamlet,” to the 
sombre spiritual drama unfolded in the 
Fifth Symphony, to the first and last 
movements of the “Pathetic,” or to any 
of those characteristic transitions of 
mood in which all the light and seren- 
ity of his music seem suddenly over- 
shadowed by “the dark, ubiquitous 


Rosa Newmarch. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





The second yolume of the Cambridge 
Modern History, which will be pub- 
lished in June, will deal with the 
United States. 


A delightful and unique volume is 
that on “The Witchery of Sleep” com- 
piled by Willard Moyer and published 
by Ostermoor & Co. of New York. It 
presents the subject on its practical 
and its sentimental side, gives hints as 
to the best ways of compassing sleep— 
a matter of no slight importance in 
these strenuous times,—quotes from 
the poets and authors who have sung 
the praises of sleep—gives personal de- 
tails as to the sleeping habits of emi- 
nent people, and reproduces illustra- 
tions of quaint and antique beds and 
bed furnishings. If the old adage that 
“blessings brighten as they take their 
flight” is true, the subject lightly yet 
comprehensively treated in this attrac- 
tive and exquisitely printed volume 
should have especial interest to the 
overwrought men and women of to- 
day. 


The new edition of Shakespeare 
which Thomas Y. Crowell & Company 
have undertaken would attract atten- 
tion, if it were only for its convenient 





size and the dainty typography of the 
De Vinne Press in which it is present- 
ed. But it has a value greater than 
this in the fact that it makes accessible 
for the first time an exact reprint of 
the “First Folio” edition. It reproduces 
not only the text of that famous orig- 
inal, but its spelling and punctuation. 
It is carefully edited by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Clarke, and is fur- 
nished with notes, introductions, glos- 
saries, lists of variorum readings, and 
selected criticisms. Each volume will 
have a photogravure, frontispiece, and 
a rubricated title page. The initial 
volume is “A Midsommer Night's 
Dreame.” 


Bishop Lawrence's fine study of his 
great predecessor Phillips Brooks, 
which was delivered in January on the 
occasion of the observance of the tenth 
anniversary of the death of that large- 
hearted preacher and bishop, is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
attractive form and will be welcomed 
by thousands of readers. Perhaps no 
contemporary critic or preacher is bet- 
ter able to appreciate and present the 
essential Phillips Brooks than his suc- 
cessor in the episcopal office. 





DAY-BREAK AT SEA. 
(Home thoughts on the Pacific Ocean.) 


Fair little heads, good-night, 
Each on its pillow white! 
My thoughts come visiting you all un- 
known; 
And trench a garden deep 
About the place of sleep, 
And wake the flowers that bloom at 
dusk alone— 


Lilies that sigh and move, 
Voices that call in love 
From hidden regions tittle known to- 
day— 
Faces of friends to be, 
Shapes of Eternity 
That stand unseen about your hourly 
way 
‘ 
Warm little hands, good-night! 
Meet in the dim star-light 
Hands that were late your own, and 
still shall be! 
Brave little feet that stray, 
Though you forget all day, 
In dreams your steps will come a-seek- 
ing me! 


Hush, little tongues, good-night! 
Yon flame that starts so bright 
Above the verge you call the Setting 

Sun! 
The sea’s a single tide 
And earth is not so wide 
While setting sun and rising sun are 
one! 
Alice Buckton. 
The Saturday Review. 





“MIDNIGHT. 


The dank earth reeks with three days’ 
rain, 

The phantom trees are dark and still, 

Above the darkness and the hill 

The tardy moon shines out again. 

O heavy lethargy of pain! 

O shadows of forgotten ill! 


My parrot lips, when I was young, 
To prove and to disprove were bold. 
The mighty world has tied my tongue, 
And in dull custom growing old 

I leave the burning truth untold 
And the heart’s anguish all unsung. 





Day-Break at Sea.— 


World Strangeness. 


Youth dies in man’s benumbéd soul, 
Maid bows to woman’s broken life, 
A thousand leagues of silence roll 
Between the busband and the wife. 
The spirit faints with inward strife 
And lonely gazing at the pole. 


But how shall reptiles pine for wings, 
Or a parched desert know its dearth? 
Immortal is the soul that sings 
The sorrow of her mortal birth, 
O cruel beauty of the earth! 
O love’s unutterable stings! 

George Santayana. 





LOVE’S RECKONING. 


If you can count the grains of wheat 
That last year’s harvest bore, 

Or all the restless waves that beat 
Against the ocean shore; 


If you can count the flowers of Spring, 
The sands beside the sea, 

How many leaves are quivering 
Upon the aspen tree; 


If you can tell night’s starry fires 
When heavens are deep and blue, 
Then you can number my desires 
And all my thoughts of you. 


Leveson Gower. 





WORLD STRANGENESS. 


Strange the world about me lies. 
Never yet familiar grown— 

Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half known. 


In this house with starry dome, 
Floored with gemlike plains and 
seas, 
Shall I never feel at home, 
Never wholly be at ease? 


On from room to room I stray, 
Yet my Host can ne’er espy, 

And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 


So, between the starry dome 
And the floor of plains and seas, 
I have never felt at home, 
Never whoily been at ease. 


William Watson. 











